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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. The de- 


al yote fy WMates in the British parliament, inserted in this num- 
»y Which ; Ber, will be found full of interest to American rea- 
Licdp Wrers. There isevery proof, throughout the discussion, 


f the pacific disposition of the British ministry,— 


and whal. Wve might say of the British nation,—for though the 
. Mere Wharty out of power assail those that are now in power, 
fe a gle “Wp reference to the subjects of negotiation in the trea- 
oil during “iy of Washington, yet it is manifest that their hosti- 


ty is towards the party whose places they would 
ke to succeed to, and not to the treaty itself, which, 


va ty th : they were in power, they would no doubt have very 
‘he timed” illingly ratified—nor is there any disposition to con- 


er the lay, “WRinve at difference with the United States, much less to 


iskawar. The interest of Great Britain is too well 


The Nex. : 
se lartt nnderstood by herstatesmen of either party for them to 


three lar)” 


> lard car} @entertain any idea of quarrelling with us. We may 
tly as solid} , F \ 
perm.” | mruly assume the same in relation to American states- 
Westen en of either party in their views towards Great 
\y city six : Britain. Peace and amity is so manifestly the inte- 
3 mayo Ties of all parties, that, as our readers will well re- 
city of Alt menember, we have never for one moment entertained 
7 serious apprehension of war growing out of any of 
ENTs. We Pammhe differences that have recently existed. The ne- 
the bill for HMotiation of the treaty of Washington was conduct- 
vements— - Sb 
insylvania din a spirit of amity and cordiality as between en- 
sed by the ightened and Christian nations truly represented 
ey, {ae by the respective plenipotentiaries in correct, bu- 
orice fixed Pgsiness like, open common sense, and in an anti-diplo- 
nillions of F Bmatic style, which did the gentlemen employed, great 
atification if ae 
redit;—and now we have the ministry themselves of 
sville was reat Britain, as well as our own administration, 
8 giving fair and liberal statements in relation to it— 
lloss. @placing candid constructions upon the articles of the 
fr. Moses feat'e2ty, and disabusing the public mind in relation to 
omination Bethe views ofeach other. This isasitshould be. — Be- 
poo Sfore Mr. Webster or Mr. Gallatin made their late 
rat of the Mespeeches in New York, in relation to the famous 
for Gov. B@tighteen inch ‘Red Line Map” about which the me- 
umerable mory of the American sage, Benjamin Franklin, was 
he astro fm Ost ungenerously assailed,—before these American 
that he Be statesmen had time to prove that the cause of attack on 
eich 2 that first of American negotiators was as unfounded as 
s of Asia. fe “48 the like assault upon his able successor now in 
ays: The charge of the interests of this nation in its foreign de- 
oughfare ge partment, and that neither could be truly charged with 
a ‘l want of candour or capacity in the task reposed in 
of trade. ‘heir charge,—before either had spoken, Sir Robert 
ohn Peel himself makes a statement to the British par- 
liament, and through them to the world, exonerat- 
ing to be MP ing the Americans of the slightest imputation, and 
y former referring to maps which the British authorities had 
». of 23d long been familiar with—equally as plausible in be- 
probably BP half of the American claim but which they had not 
Pe ied thought proper to exhibit in the negotiation. 
eighteen FF Other topics are treated in Sir Robert Peel's speech 
0 the most friendly tone. The Oregon question it 
m (Eng.) seems has already been the subject of communica- 
” Genny tions between the governments, and even the vexed 
tured ar [ip ‘heme, the right of search, is palavered of in very Pick- 
lly seem FF wickian style. 
rially in; Vol. X1V—Si. 9. 


facture: 





There never has been really any question between 
the late ministry and those by whom they have been 
censured, as to the inestimable value to a country 
like ours, of preserving peace with all nations.— 
There is no rational man, as Lord Palmerston ob- 
served, who does not feel that peace is the greatest 
blessing that can be enjoyed by a country, as war is 
the greatest calamity that can befall it. If this be 
true as between England and all European countries, 
how much more so js it true as between England and 
America? It is not alone that there are ties sub- 
sisting between these countries—bonds by which 
no other two distant nations on the face of the globe 
are so closely bound—those that arise from having 
sprung from the same immediate origin, from speak- 
ing the same language, cultivating the same pursuits, 
living under the protection of the same laws—under 
the influence of the same manners, and the guid- 
ance of the same religion; but there are other con- 
siderations which appeal more forcibly, because they 
appeal to the selfishness of both nations, and which 
must render not only the statesmen but the people 
of each more sensible of the value of preserving 
peace. The domestic tranquillity of each country 
depends, in a very great degree, upon the continuance 
of a good understanding between them. 

[Morning Chronicle. 


Crops. Another letter same date, says the Liver- 
pool Standard of March 28: 

We have conversed with a gentleman who has had 
much experience in agriculture, and who frequently 
visits the corn countries, on the general condition of 
the growing crop of grain, and avail ourselves of the 
gratifying information with which he has favored us, 
the result of a careful inspection of the fields in the 
principal corn districts throughout the country. He 
assures us that the present appearance of the wheat 
crops is the most promising that he remembers to 
have ever witnessed at this season of the year, both 
as regards strength of plant and forwardness of 
growth, and that the harvest is likely to be the ear- 
liest (probably by three or four weeks) and the most 
productive with which we have been favored in Eng- 
land since the year 1827. 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. The preju- 
dice againt American provisions appears to have been 
fairly removed. A letter to Messrs. Adams & Van 
Brunt of Baltimore, dated London, April 3d, says: 

“IT have now to thank you for your support in car- 
rying out this new trade, and lL feel it due to you to 
say that you have done an essential service towards 
establishing a good character for American provis- 
ions, and which we can promise you will be returned 
by our finding for you always a ready sale for 
your manufacture. [ have now to advise the 
sale of your SU tierces of India pork, at 87s. 6d. 
which is the best parcel of American pork that 
has come to this market. That trade may be 
considered fully established for American provi- 
sions in this market and the alterations produced are 
worthy of remark. It is now acknowledged that‘no 
other market can compete with yours, and we find 
that the supplies from Ireland, Germany and Prussia 
are less than we could reasonably expect, so that 
without good supplies from your side there will be a 
deficiency for the season’s demand. The arrivals 
which we have had of American beef have given 
general satisfaction, as also the only parcel of any 
consequence of American new pork, which we have 
sold at 87s. 6d. in bond for 318 Ibs. 


London, April 3, 1843. ‘Our provision market pre- 
sents a healthy appearance, and we now beg your at- 
tention to the following remarks: 

‘‘Beef of fine quality is becoming very scarce, and 
we would sell American prime mess at 80 a 84s. in 
large quantities, and India 107s. 6d. a 110s. 


“Pork. The old stock is moving off, and the sup- 
plies from Hamburg and Ireland small, so that in 
a short time some life may be expected in this mar- 
ket. The range for new prime mess pork is from 44 
to 52s. and India pork in tierces of 318 lbs. 87s. 6d. 
per tierce. 

“Bacon and middles, (Irish,) are pressing upon 
the market at low prices, and will not remunerate 
the shippers if the high duty has to be paid; but 








tion upwards of 2,000 kegs lately arrived from Ame- 
rica which they were obliged to buy at 37s. 6d. duty 
paid. This certainly had the effect of depressing the 
quotation 2a3s. 

‘‘Hams in pickle ave not much approved of in 
this market. If small they are worth 38240s. duty 
paid. Smoked hams in canvass 32a44s. in vond ac- 
cording to size and quality. If fit for long voyages 
and not too hardly salted the latter quotation can be 
realized. 

‘‘We refer to the following quotations for the prices 
of American provisions in bond. 


Prime mess beef per tierce, 80a84s. 

do. do. pork ber bbl. 44a50s. 
India beef per tierce, 107s. 6d. 

do. pork, 85a87s. 6d. 
Middles pork, per 112 lbs. 20a22s. 

do. bacon, none. 
Hams in pickle, 20a32s. 

do. dried, 4245s. 
Lard in kegs, 112 Ibs. 374403. 
Butter, 32a33s. 


FRANCE. 


The French government has acted with great 
promptitude in sending out succors to the surviving 
sufferers of the earthquake at Guadaloupe, two 
millions five hundred thousand francs being at once 
granted by the chamber of deputies for that pur- 

ose. 

4 The French chamber, after having debated and 
got rid of two motions in two days towards the close 
of last week, have again fallen into that syncope 
which seems their natural state. There 1s nothing 
to say—nothing to do. One would have thought 
that the long and fiery discussion on the right of 
search would have shown the decorum, if not the 
necessity, of some step or motion, or even an empty 
debate, on the improvement, if not the emancipation, 
of the slaves of the French West India Islands. But 
it seems the government commissioners have not 
yet made out their report. When the report is ready 
the government will take six weeks to consider of it. 
It may then be brought before the chamber and re- 
ferred to the parliamentary commission, which will 
report thereon in another six weeks, so that the ses- 
sion will be over ere one word be said on the subject 
of French negro slavery. Except the sugar duties 
bill, which is to end in nothing, and the budget, es- 
pecially that of marine, there is no promise of busi- 
ness or debate. So that what the French deputies 
sit six months in the year for, would puzzle a man of 
business to discover. [M. ¥. Amer. 

The French are extending their conquests in the 
Pacific, and the subject was alluded to on the last day 
of March, in the chamber of deputies. The Chronicle, 
in giving an abstract of the Paris papers of the 3lst 
ult. and Ist of April, says: =” 

The debates in the chamber of deputies on the 
supplementary and extraordinary credits required 
for 1842 and 1843 commenced on Thursday. The 
greater part of the claims were granted without 
opposition. On the vote of 526,400 francs for the 
colonies, Admiral Roussin, the minister to the ma- 
rine, and M. Galos, tne king’s commissary, an- 
nounced to the chamber that the occupation of 
Nosse Bay, on the coast of Madagascar, three years 
ago, was intended to precede the occupation of that 
island. 

In the course of the discussion on the same credits 
on Friday, M. Desjaubert having expressed a doubt 
if the ministry were not about to act with great im- 
prudence in reviving the old claims of France to the 
Island of Macagascar, M. Guizot, whilst he dis- 
claimed the intention of compromising France by 
endeavoring to force extensive colonial establish- 
ments at a long distance from home, did not deny 
that such a project was contemplated by the govern- 
ment. Having entered on a full explanation of 
French policy in the Pacific, and now in the Indian 
seas, he went on to say “that which was advantage- 
ous to France, and indispensable for her, was to pos- 
sess points on the globe destined to become great 
centres of trade and navigation, and which would 
prove secure and strong maritime stations, which 
would at once serve in aid of our commerce by 
affording harbor and shelter for our shipping, with 
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‘means of refit, without our being compelled to resort 


for those objects, to foreign ports. Nosse Bay is said 
to be one of the best harbors in the world. 

A Bordeaux paper gives the following, as reported 
by the captain of a merchant vessel, which arrived at 
that port: 

Admiral Dupetit Thouars, on his return from the 
Marquesas Islands, touched at Otaheite, where he 
received from Queen Pomare, a formal demand to 
place her possessions under the protection of France. 
A treaty was drawn up, and signed by the queen, 
and al] the documents relative to this negotiation 
were forwarded to France by the Melanie. The ad- 
miral had established French authorities in the Is- 
land, with the consent of the queen. The English 
residents in the South Sea Islands had loudly ex- 
claimed against what they call French usurpation.— 
The Chilian journals had, however, expressed their 
satisfaction at the conduct of Admiral Dupetit Thou- 
ars. Otaheite, the most considerable of the Society 
Islands, is situated about two hundred and fifty 
leagues to the southeast of the Marquesas. This 
fine Island, which Bougainville named the new Cy- 
thera, and whose fine climate Lord Byron celebrat- 
ed, is one of the richest in good harbors in that part 
of the world, containing not less than six excellent 
stations. 

Accompanying this report, was another, that the 
admiral had feasted and treated hundreds of women 


‘on board of his vessel at Otaheite, and it caused con- 


siderable excitement, and was very displeasing to the 
queen of the French, who is an exceedingly pious 
woman. 

In the chamber of deputies or Monday, the bills 
relative to the accounts for 1842 and 1843 were 
adopted. In the course of the debate Marshal Soult 
reminded his auditors of the very large sum, inde 
pendently of the 140 millions already advanced for 
the construction of the fortifications of Paris, that 
would still be required for these works. The Marshal 
added, that these fortifications having completely 
changed the whole system of defence of the kingdom, 
the capital must. henceforward be its point d’appui, 
and must consequently be provided, not merely with 
the buildings and materiel necessary fer a fortress, 
but also with acomplete establishment for victualling 
an army. 


The March comet was discovered at Paris on the 
17th. It was first noticed about 7 o’clock in the evening, 


} 


| 





| 


and was thus described: The tail, which is wide, ex- | 


panded, and perfectly marked, extended over a space 
of more than 60 degrees. Leaving Orion, whilst it 
crossed under an angle of 40 degrees, this stupen- 
dous and magnificent tail gradually became invisi- 
ble in the horizon, which was still under the influ- 
ence of twilight. The nucleus of the comet was not 
visible. 

The following announcement of its appearance in 
England, is from the London Times: 

Str: I wish to direct the attention of your astrono- 
mical readers to the fact, which I think hardly ad- 





Showing an aggregate diminution ina little more 
than fifteen months, of 24,450 cases. Besides this, it is 
supposed that the cases recently shipped will average 
considerably less than those of the previous period. 

[M. Y. Jour. Com. 
WEST INDIES. 

GvuapaLourge. The steam frigate Gomer left Brest 
on the 29th of March, with 1,200,000 francs for the 
distressed inhabitants of Guadaloupe—900,000 being 
the government.grant and 300,000 the result of sub- 
scriptions. 


Havana. The loss of property in consequence 
of the recent insurrection of negroes near Cardenas, 
is estimated at $300,000. Five estates were laid 
waste by fire. 

Eighty of the ringleaders, (who are stated all to be- 
long to the Lucumi tribe,) were shot on the 2d inst., 
and 45 were whipped on their respective plantations. 
The rail road tracks running into the interior, which 
were so much damaged as to be unfit for use, were 
being repaired, and would be ready for the transpor- 
tation of goods in a few days. 


A Disnonest Captain. The Wilmington (N. C.) 
Chronicle of the 19th instant, says that Captain 
Leighton, of the brig Abigail Richmond, arrived 
there on the 15th from St. Thomas, states that before 
he left St. Thomas, intelligence was received that 
Captain Cozzens, of the brig Pilgrim, of Baltimore, 
had been tried in Guadaloupe on the charge of rob. 
bing a house at Point Petre, of $40,000 at the time 
of the earthquake there, convicted, and sentenced to 
ten years hard labor in the galleys in France, whi- 
ther he was to be sent. The sentence would have 
been much severer but that he had rendered good 
services to some of the inhabitants in their distress 
caused by the earthquake. Capt. Cozzens belongs | 
to the state of Maine. 

HAYTI. 


The Haytians so far, seem to have conducted their 
revolution with coolness and ability. The ex. presi- 
dent Boyer’s letter of resignation did him credit.— 
It was well written and apparently under commend- 
able feelings. He is said, by accounts from Jamaica 
of the 25th ult. to be about to occupy a house there. 

It was reported that he had brought with him the 
crown formerly worn by the Emperor Christophe, 
and that the jewels with which it was studied were 
worth two millions of dollars. He had not been seen 
in public, and was said to be confined by illness. Ge- 
neral Inginac, secretary to president Boyer, and Ge- 
neral Victor, military governor of Port au Prince, 
had also arrived at Kingston. 

The arrival of some of the family of Christophe the 
former king, at the Island of Bermuda, was announc- 
ed a week or two ago. 

The administration of the government in St. Domin- 
go had been temporarily confined to the secretary of 
state, Pilie. The provisional committee were about 
to revise the constitution. 








of sate ee AE by ny | ‘date of which we ob. 

serve the name of Port au Prince is ch 

ryt erating is changed to Port 
he city of St. Domingo surrendered to the forces 

of the new government or. the 30th ult. after a slight 

skirmish, in which 10 or 12 only were killed. 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 

The accounts from India are on the whole favora. 
ble. The camp.of Ferozepore, consisting of twenty. 
five thousand men, had been broken up, after sundry 
balls, reviews, and rejoicings, on whieh the governor 
general seems to have spared no expense. In one of 
his inimitable proclamations, dated December 93 
giving a sort of programme of the processions, &¢,’ 
he mentions, with due honor, the never-to-be-forgot. 
ten gates of Somnauth. 

From Cabul we learn that Akbar Khan had de. 
scended from the mountains, and had taken posses. 
sion of the place without resistance. The Kuzzi). 
bashes had joined him, the Bala Hissar had falley 
into his hands, and the young prince, Shah Poor 
whom the British forces had left in possession of th 
fort, had fled to Jellalabad, on his way to India. 


The necessity of requiring the most satisfactor 
conditions from the Ameers is obvious; for, without 
such conditions, neither the navigation of the Indy 
nor the progress of civilization on its banks can be 
secure for a year. 

The attention of the {Indian government is directed 
towards its finances. The extra company added "ast 
year to each Indian regiment has been ordered tu be 
abolished, and the men are to be absorbed into the 
army, whereby a diminution of eighteen thousand 
men will be effected, and a consequent saving to ex. 
penditure will accrue. The five per cent. loan has 
been closed. The prospects of India are considered 
satisfactory, and attention is now directed towards 
its internal improvement. An act has been proposed 
in the legislative council which tends to put a final 
stop to ali descriptions of slavery in its extensive 
districts. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Private letters from Europe give us to understand 
that the English government has followed the exam. 
ple of the United States in declaring for the inde- 
pendence of the Sandwich Islands. Messrs. Richards 
and Haalileo, the Hawaiian commissioners now in 
Europe, write also to their friends to that effect. We 
felt sincere gratification at the president’s message 
to congress on this subject last winter, and thé ready 
response of the two houses. We now see an inter. 
esting little community on the bosom of the Pacific 
seas, recently rescued from heathenism and idolatry, 
chiefly by the pious zeal of American missionaries, 
rising to the dignity of an independent, civilized, and 
Christian state. How much more delightful is such 
a spectacle than to read of the triumphs of power and 
the destruction of the weak by the mighty! Long 
may this new government, the freshest national pro 





General Herard made his triumphal entry into 


mits of a doubt, of a comet of enormous magnitude, | Port au Prince on the 2ist of March, at the head of! 
being in the course of its progress through our sys- | the revolutionary army, the general and his troops | 


tem, and at present not far from its perihelion. 


ously visible, both last night and night before, as a 
vivid, luminous streak, commencing close beneath 
the stars kappa and lambda, Leporis, and thence 
stretching obliquely westward and downward, be- 
tween gamma and delta, Eridani, till lost in the va- 
pors of the horizon. The direction of it, prolonged 
on a celestial globe, passes precisely through the 
place of the sun in the ecliptic at the present time, a 


circumstances which appears conclusive as Lo its com- | was affixed to generals Inginac, Borgelia, Richie, and | 


etic nature. 

As the portion of the tail actually visible on Fri- 
day evening was full 30 degress in length, and the 
head must have been beneath the horizon, which 
would add at least 25 degrees to the length, it is evi- 
dent, if really a comet, it is one of first rate magni- 
tude; and if it be not one, it is some phenomenon 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, of a nature even yet 
more remarkable. I have the honor to be, sir, your 
ob’t serv’t, J. F. W. HERSCHELL. , 

Collingwood, March 19. 

8 P.M., March 19. The tail of the comet, for 
such it must now assuredly be, is again visible, though 
mrich obscured by haze, and holding very nearly the 
ganve position. 


FaLuinc orr or TRape. Statement of the falling 
off of shipments from the port of Havre for N. York, 
during the year 1842, as compared with the year 1841. 
Also from January Istto March 8th, 1843, as compar- 
ed with the same period of 1842. 








Silks. Other articles. Sundries. Total. 
Jn 1842, 10,705 3,959 5,097 19,760 
To Mh. 8, 43, 1,244 1,611 1,845 4,700 
11,949 5,570 6,942 24,460 


its | passing under a magnificent triumphal arch which 
tail, for such I cannot doubt it to be, was conspicu- | had been erected for the occasion. The whole po- 
| pulation of the city gave itself up, the account says, 





| 


to the most intoxicating joy, and the troops were 
welcomed as brothers. The Te-Deum was chant- 
ed at the Cathedral, and at night the city was illumi- 
nated. 

By proclamation issued on the 10th of March pre- 
sident Boyer was formally declared deposed, as guiity 
of treason against the state, and the same declaration | 


Victor, and senators Ardouin and Villevateix, accom- | 
plices of the ex-president. 

By an order of the day issued on the 14th three 
provisional departments were established—of the in- 
terior, of war, and finance. The first was confined to | 
citizen David St. Preux, the second to citizen Lau- | 
dun, and the third to citizen Bedouet. 

The constituent assembly was to be convoked im- 
mediately by the provisional government, to deliber- 
ate upon the adoption of a new constitution. 

By proclamation issued on the 23d of March mar- 
tial law was declared for the preservation of tran 
quility; all Haytiens between the ages of 15 and 60, 
with the exception of agricultural laborers, were re- 
quired to take up arms and join the popular army; 
all officers of the rural police were also required to 
join this army, their places being supplied by others 
known to entertain opinions in harmony with the 
popular spirit of the revolution; all civil functions 
were suspended, the popular committee taking 
charge thereof; discourses against the revolution 
were strictly prohibited, and good citizens were 
required to denounce the holders of such; and final- 
ly half a square (carreau) of land was to be plant- 
ed with grain or provisions of quick growth, by 


duct of letters and religion, shed its beneficent light 
over the remote quarter of the world where it ex 
ists, until it reaches and spreads over the whole of 
the islands of that vast occan! [ Nat. Int. 


CHINA. 
About twenty vessels of war and five steamer 
were toremain on the Chinese coast, and the total 


{number of troops, chiefly Europeans, which are t 


occupy the Chinese garrison till the fuifilment of the 
treaty, is 6,000. 
SPAIN. 

Madrid letters of the 13th. The accounts d 
the elections are still conflicting: each party full o 
hope and acrimony. The opposition make Arguilles 
the chief object of their attacks, denying his right 
to sit in the Cortes. It seems that several shocking 
cases of assassination have occurred in Biscay. The 
Imparcial (Barcelona paper) contains an immensely 
long account of the insurrection of Barcelona, by 
Gen. Van Halen. He considers the insurrection 48 
the combined work of Carlists, Moderados, Republt 
cans, and Contrabandists. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
St. Juan de Nicaragua, March 17, 1843. 

The difficulties between the state of Nicaragua 


and England are not yet settled, owing to the unwill: 


ingness of the former to come to terms. England 
demands the surrender of this place, (San Juan), if 


the former will not pay the debt due to English sub- 


jects. 

: The old king of the Mosquito Shore is dead, and 
the English authorities at Balize (Honduras) have 
made his youngest son king, (in preference to . 
eldest brother). Since this has taken place Colone 
Macdonald, the English superintendent of Balize 
and Mosquito Shore, has sailed for England, and ta- 
ken the young king, Clarence, with him. : 

March 9th, arrived the French brig of war Eury 
ale, of 14 guns, last from Chagres. The reporte 








each cultivator, within eight days after the issue 


object of the visit of this man-of-war to this place 
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“ee na .s for the purpose of gaining information in relation 
to cutting a canal across to the Pacific Ocean. 

forces | The difficulties in the state of Costa Rica are not 

a slight ff yet ended; some of General Morazan’s officers hav- 
ing, since his assassination, collected together all his 
friends and adherents, are trying to overthrow ‘the 


favora. government of that oor [M. Y. Express. 


‘wenty. : : ‘ 
ecounts have been received in England from Rio, 

sim a that the mission of Mr. Ellis, to establish a 
1 on ys favorable commercial treaty with Brazil, has entire- 
ber og ly failed, and he was preparing to return to Great 

23, y! Pi - hi Malab r Hi if 

nS, Ke. |eBritain in H. M. ship Malabar. His proposal for a 
fo ” Btresh treaty has been rejected by the Brazilian mi- 
_ nisters, the terms not being such as they were will- 
nad de. Hing to accept; but they have offered to treat if the 
posses. English government will reduce the duties on Brazil- 


Mian sugar and coffee to the same rates as those on 
“om sugar and coffee the produce of the British colonies! 








































1 Poor r. Ellis has no power to negotiate on any such terms. 
n of the P RU. 
‘ia. Lima, February 10th, 1843. 
factor Since the battle of Aqua Santa the victorious par- 
wefthios ‘ty have continued in power, andjGeneral Vidal still 
e Indy; p retains the reins of government. A revolution broke 
can be Pout in Huaras, in December, headed by the prefect, 
(Col. Hercelles), who succeeded in assembling 1,100 
lirecteq | soldiers, with whom he met the government forces, 
ded ast Pabout equal in number, on the 13th ult., in which en- 
ed tu be | geounter nothing decisive was obtained by either par- 
into the | ys but in the night of the same day Hercelles was 
housand | surprised in his camp and totally routed; he was ta- 
g to ex. ena few days afterwards and shot in the town of 
oan has mee arca. His body was quartered, and his limbs dis- 
nsidered ributed about the country. The second in command 
towards Col. Gespedes, a very promising young man,) es- 
roposed aped from the battle, arrived at Huaras, and took 
ta final efuge in the house of an English merchant; from 
xtensive ME Whence he was drawn out by a mob, and assassinated 


nthestreets. Don PedroCastaneda, who acted as pre- 
Hect under Hercelles, was also taken and shot at Huaras. 

Soon after the entrance of Generals Vidal and La- 
derstand fuente into Lima, after the battle of Aqua Santa, 
© Exam: they sent General Nieto, with a division of 1,200 
he inde: Mien, tothe south, with a view, (ostensibly) to assist 
Nichards HRS, pacifying that part of the country, where some 
_ HOW It troops of General Torrico still remained under 
ect. We Mirms; but more probably with orders to watch the 
message Bmovements of Gen. Vivanco, Prefect of Arequipa, 
he ready MR who isa popular aspirant for the presidency. In the 
in inter: Mmeantime this general had raised troops, proceeded 
e Pacific o Puno and Cuzco, and obliged Torrico’s troops to 


idolatry, urrender. Vivanco was still at the latter place, 

1onaries, Mvhen Nieto, with his division, arrived at Arequipa, 

oo ndassumed the military command of the four de- 
is suc 


bartments of the south. This chief being very un- 


wer and popular in that part of the country, and his mission 


it Long ither being equally so, some of the leading people 
onal ee Mf Arequipa succeeded in seducing the troops, and 
ogg in the nightof the 28th ult, he was arrested by his 


wn soldiers, embarked at Islay, and sent to Lima. 

whole of he next day General Vivanco was proclaimed su- 

it. aul. Tiipreme chief in Arequipa. What will be the result 
of this revolution, it is impossible to say. 


steamer BUENOS AYRES. 

the total ME Our latest dates are te the 2Uth Feb. Accounts 

h are to Mere received that Gen. Oribe was investing Monte- 

nt of the Mvideo, and had cut off all supplies of fresh beef to 
¢ town. Admiral Brown was also off the city 
ith his fleet. In commercial affairs nothing was 

counts of eg at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, but free arti- 

tv full of Mees Sell without a loss, and the produce of the coun- 

Arguilles fae at very high prices still. 

his right MEXICO. 

shocking Vera Cruz nates to the 28th, and city of Mexico 


ay. The bates to the 22d March are received. 

rmeneely “It. Packenham, the newly appointed English mi- 

sJona, by ee s!er to Mexico, arrived at Vera Cruz, in the sloop 

ection as bf war Spartan, on the 28th of March. 

Republi On the 18th of March, Santa Anna published a de- 
ree that the wars against Texas and Yucatan were 

hational contests, and should be carried on until 

1843. both Texas and Yucatan submitted. On the 21st he 


icaragua fm *S seized with a fever and confined to bed. 
e unwill: Accounts from Tampico to the 29th ult. have been 
England ceived. On the 24th, 1,000 troops arrived there, 


Juan), if nd an embargo was laid on the vessels in port, in 
‘lish sub- per to convey the troops to Campeachy. But af- 
4 ‘l four days the embargo was raised, and the troops 
Jead, and ‘Te sent back to Matamoras. 







‘as) have . TEXAS. 

ce to his fe ‘HE TEXIAN SQUADRON, consisting of the sloop-of- 
s Colonel HF""" lustin, bearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
f Balize “ore Moore, mounting twenty guns, 24 pounders, and 
1, and ta- © brig-of-war Wharton, Commander J. T. K. Lo- 





oP mounting sixteen guns, 18 pounders, sailed 
cw New Orleans on Saturday night week, on an 
Pedition to the coast of Yucatan. They were to 


much at Galveston to receive on hoard additional 
Cérs and men. 


rar Eury- 
reported 
his place 








CANADA. 

Tne question concerning the removal of the seat of 
government of Canada from Kingston to Montreal 
has been set at rest by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new 
governor, who states explicitly that he has no instruc- 
tions to remove it. 

The health of Sir Charles Bagot, ex-governor of 
Canada, is no better. Rooms have been taken for him 
at the Astor house, in New York, and the frigate War- 
spite lord John Hay commander, is still standing off 
that pe awaiting his arrival to convey him to En- 

land. 
. The following is an extract from the legislative 
summary of the province of New Brunswick: 

“Just before the house rose, the hon. Mr. Simonds, 
by message, laid before the house a report from Jas 
A. M’Laughlan and John Wilkinson, esqrs.; the lat- 
ter describing the territory in the upper St. John, re- 
tained by Great Britain under the present treaty, 
and which contrary to the generally received opinion, 
he describes as containing a large proportion of ex- 
cellent land fit for settlement; both these reports 
point out the necessity that exists for a proper di- 
vision of parishes, and the ultimate separation of the 
county of Carleton into two or more counties. 

Mr. M’Laughlan’s report gives the length of road 
between Halifax and Quebec, and proposes an alter- 
ation of the present line, above Grand Falls; and in- 
stead of as at present continuing it to the River de 
Loup, making it to take a direct course to the Trois- 
Pistole river, which rises at no great distance from 
Temisquata Lake. It will be recollected that we 
have more than once called public attention to cut- 
ting a short canal, that would connect the waters of 
the St. John with those of St. Lawrence, in that di- 
rection; which we presume is thought chimerical, by 
those who have not fully investigated the subject; 
and which might be found to be so were that done. 

But one thing is very certain, unless measures are 
promptly taken, to embrace the natural advantages, 
that this province possesses for opening a communi- 
cation with Canada, it will take that course which 
the energy and enterprize of our American neigh- 
bors will secure them; as it is not at all improbable, 
that within the next four or five years, a rail-road 
will extend via the Kennebec, from Boston to Que- 
bec; and the distance between those places, which is 
about the same as that from the latter place to Fred- 
ericton, may then be travelled in twelve hours. 

As to the proposed alteration in the post road, we 
think a more direct line would be found, by contin- 
uing it on the British side of the St. John above the 
falls; and striking directly across the country to Point 
Levi, through one of those intersections in the range 
of highlands, which we believe will there be found.” 


The Montreal Herald says: ‘*We are authorised 
to state that Montreal will immediately become the 
seat of government. ‘The residence of Judge Reed 
has been taken for the accommodation of his excel- 
lency until a more suitable building can be erected. 
The necessary government offices and parliament 
House will be commenced as soon as the plans can 
be prepared. Quebec will be the military head quar- 
ters.’ 

On the contrary, the Kingston Chronicle professing 
to disbelieve the statement of the removal of the seat 
of government, tells the following story: Mr. Lafon- 
taine had the impudence to tell sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the new governor general, that unless the seat of go- 
vernment was removed to Montreal, he (Mr. Lafon- 
taine) would resign; whereupon sir Charles promptly 
replied, ‘as soon as you please, sir;” and the Chroni- 
cle adds: 

If sir Charles once commits himself to the French 
party and by one of his most important acts, places 
himself in their power, we tell him plainly that his 
holds on the affections of the loyal inhabitants of 
British origin who now form a large majority in the 
province, is lost forever. But he is not the man 
calmly to resign the prerogative into the hands of 
any man, least of all Mr. Lafontaine. We derive 
the foregoing from so respectable a source, that the 
public can confidently rely upon it, and we are 
sure that the great mass of the inhabitants of Up- 
per Canada will rejoice to learn that at the out- 
set of Sir Charles’ administration, he has refused 
to allow himself to be bullied by an overrated dema- 
gogue. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





DIPLOMATIC. The Madisonian says that let- 
ters have been received from Mr. Everett to the 3d 
April. He had just heard of his appointment as 
commissioner to China; but had not had sufficient 
time to consider and decide whether he would accept 
it. 

It is stated that both the Germans and the French 
are sending commercial agents to China to ascertain 





whether they can derive any advantage from the 
opening of the commercial intercourse effected by 
the fleets and armies of England. M. Ratti Menton 
is on his way to Canton, where he has been appoint- 
ed consul by the French government. 

Captain Cromwell, of schooner October, at New 
York, from Laguayra, 2d inst. states that Mr. Hall, 
the United States minister to Bogota, had just arriy- 
ed from Caraccas. 


ee 


PRESIDENT TYLER. The Benevolent society 
of Washington paid a visit to President Tyler, at the 
White House, on Easter Monday. There were about 
250 members in the procession, which was preceded 
by the marine band. The president received the visi- 
tors in the east room, and madé an address in reply 
to one delivered by James Hoban, esq. in the course 
of which he said: 

Under Providence, I have been made the instru- 
ment for testing a new and untried experiment upon 
the sufficiency of our institutions. A vice president 
has succeeded to the presidency for the first time in 
our history, and as it has been tauntingly but truly 
said, without a party. Such will ever be the case in 
a like contingency; and it is now a course to be test- 
ed whether he can administer the government ac- 
cording to his own conviction of duty, or whether 
the executive authority is to be placed in abeyance 
during the term towhich he has succeeded. It is a 
question of the greatest importance to ourselves and 
our prosperity, and involves in its failure the consti- 
tution itself. All that becomes me to say is, that the 
trial shall be fairly and fearlessly made, and that I 
have an abiding confidence in the virtue, patriotism, 
and intelligence of the people. 


CHOCTAWS. The Natchez Free Trader con- 
tains a report of a speech of Col. Cobb, the celebrat- 
ed half-breed chief of the Choctaws, made in reply to 
J. J. McRae, esq., the agent for enrolling and emi- 
grating the Indians to the west of the Mississippi, 
who had made aspeech to the Indians, about one 
thousand in number, assembled at Hopahka, inform- 
ing them that “their council fires could no more be 
kindled here;” that “their warriors can have no field 
for their glory, and that their spirits will decay with- 
in them;” and that if they should “‘take the hand of 
their great father, the president, which is now offer- 
ed to them to lead them to their western homes, then 
will their hopes be higher, their destinies brighter.” 

SPEECH OF COL. COBB. 
Head Mingo of the Choctaws east of the Mississippi, in 
reply to the agent of the United States. 

Brotner: We have heard you taik as from the 
lips of our father, the great white chief at Washing- 
ton, and my people have called upon me to speak to 
you. The red man has no books, and when he wishes 
to make known his views, like his fathers before him 
he speaks from his mouth. He is afraid of writing. 
When he speaks, he knows what he says; the great 
spirit hears him. Writing is the invention of the pale 
faces; it gives birth to error and to feuds. The great 
spirit talks—we hear him in the thunder—in the 
rushing winds, and the mighty waters—but he never 
writes. 

Brother: When you were young we were strong; 
we fought by your side; but our arms are now bro- 
ken. You have grown large. My people have be- 
come small. 

Brother: My voice is weak; you can scarcely hear 
me; it is not the shout of a warrior but the wail of an 
infant. I have lost it in mourning over the misfortunes 
of my people. These are their graves, and in those 
aged pines you hear the ghosts of the departed.— 
Their ashes are here, and we have been left to pro- 
tect them. Our warriors are nearly all gone to the 
far country west; but here are our dead. Shall we 
go too, and give their bones to the wolves? 

Brother: Two sleeps have passed since we heard 
you talk. We have thought upon it. You ask us to 
leave our country, and tell us it is our father’s wish. 
We would not desire to displease our father. We 
respect him, and you his child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want lime to answer. 

Brother: Our hearts are full. ‘Twelve winters ago 
our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that you 
see here was opposed to the treaty. Ifthe dead 
could have been counted, it could never have been 
made, but alas! though they stood around, they could 
not be seen or heard. Their tears came in the rain- 
drops, and their voices in the wailing wind, but the 
pale faces knew it not, and our land was taken away. 

Brother: Wedo not now complain. The Choctaw 
suffers, but he never weeps. You have the strong 
arm and we cannot resist. But the pale faces wor- 
ship the great spirit. So does the red mai. The 
great spirit loves truth. When you took our country, 
you promised us land. There is your promise in the 
book. Twelve times have the trees dropped their 
leaves, and yet we have receivednoland. Our hou- 
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ses have been taken from us. The white man’s 
plough turns up the bones of our fathers. We dare 
not kindle our fires; and yet you said we might re- 
main and you would give us land. 

Brother: Is this truth? But we believe, now our 
great father knows our condition, he will listen to us. 
We are as mourning orphans in our country; but our 
father will take us by the hand. When he fulfils his 

romise, we will answer his talk. He means well. 
We know it. But we cannotthink now. Grief has 
made children of us. When our business is settled 
we shall be men again, and talk to our Great Father 
about what he has proposed. 

Brother: You stand in the mocassins of a great chief; 
you speak the words ofa mighty nation, and your talk 
waslong. My people are small; their shadow scarce- 
ly reaches to your knee; they are scattered and gone: 
when I shout I hear my voice in the depths of the 
woods, but no answering shout comes back. My 
words, therefore, are few. Ihave nothing more to 
say, but to tell what I have said to the tall chief of the 
pale faces whose brother * stands by your side. 





A BRITISH CONSUL ARRESTED. The Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer states that Col. Fitzgerald, the 
British consul at Mobile, has been arrested ‘‘for riot- 
ous and disorderly conduct,” in consequence of an 
altercation which occured between him and Thos. 
H. Stringer, esq. a justice of the peace, and incar- 
cerated in the same cell witha British sailor charg- 
ed with mutiny, and a boy charged with larceny. His 
pockets were searched, and he was treated in every 
sense of the word as an ordinary culprit. 


In relation to the above transaction, a correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce, writes from Mo- 
bile, April 13th. 

‘‘At the instance of the British vice-consul, a man 
was this morning taken before a justice of the peace, 
with information that the consul would make a com- 
plaint against him, which, however, he neglected im- 
mediately todo. ‘The justice heard the man’s sto- 
ry, and released him. Soon after, the consul saw the | 
justice in the street, and demanded what he had: 
done with the man. ‘The reply was so unsatisfacto- | 
ry that the consul told the justice he was a cowardly, | 
contemptible wretch,—that he would consider hima | 
gentleman for a short time, and that he might take 
any step that he thought proper. 

The justice made complaint to the mayor of the 

‘ assault of the consul, and the mayor sent for the 
consul, who declined to appear. An officer was de- 
spatched for him, and on his arrival the mayer was 
absent from his office. After thirty minutes had 
elapsed, the consul declined waiting any longer. The 
officer required that he should appear at 9 o’clock 
to-morrow, on his word or bond, both of which he 
refused to give. ‘The lock-up house was hard by, 
and, at. bis request, he was lodged there. Jn 45 mi- 
nutes the mayor was apprised of it, called at the 
prison, and released him. 


The mayor now informed him of the charge, on 
which he reiterated the same language, and acknow- | 
ledged the fact. He was thereupon fined $20, which, | 
as sooa as announced, was paid by the bystanders,— | 











not to evince their approbation of his conduct, so| have been more productive this year than ever. 
much as to condemn that of the justice, who had | 
not acted as courteously towards tie consul as cir-| from Washington has been received, announcing a 
cumstances demanded. In truth, neither party are | deficit of one hundred thousand dollars, in the New Or- 


favorites with their own countrymen. The consul 
was about leaving the country in a month.” 





THE BOUNDARY. Thn “red line map” story, 
had received its quietus by the admission of the Bri- 
tish prime minister himself., In a recent speech of 


Sir Robert Peel in the British parliament, he stated | 


that a map was found in the King’s library, which 
had been in possession of the late king, and was 
known to Lord Ashburton at the time of negotiating 
the American treaty upon which is a broad red line 
marked in four places, ‘boundary as described by 
our negociator Mr. Oswald’—‘boundary as de- 
scrived by Oswald’ &c. 
ed was the same as was claimed by Maine and the 
United States to be the true boundary. Of course 
it corresponds with that in the map lately discovered 
among the papersof Mr. Jay, and referred to by 
Mr. Gallatin, in his communication to the N. York 


Historical society. Se the debate upon this subject | 


in parliament inserted in this number of the Ne- 
GISTER. 


INDIAN OUTRAGE. A correspondent of the 


Galena Gazette gives the following extract of a let- 


ter from a gentleman at Fort Atkinson, on Turkey 








* William Tyler, of Virginia, brother to the president 
of the United States, recent) appuinted one of theChoc- 
taw commiussioners. 


River, Iowa territory, to a friend al the former place 
dated March 27th, 1843: 


son Sylvanus came up here, bringing the news of the 
murder of three whites, living in Wilcox’s settle- 
ment, particulars as follows: 
belonging to Little Hill’s Band, went down on Thurs- 
day or Friday morning after whiskey, as they said; 
not finding a sufficient quantity on hand they remain- 
ed until Friday evening,—at which time one barrel 
arrived—they pretended to find fault with the price, 
&c., so as to get up a quarrel. 
then shot a man by the name of Atwell; they then 
bound the other and killed him with a tomahawk; 
his name was Zegardner, (or T. Gardner.) 


This line Sir Robert stat- | 


Last evening about 6 o’clock, Mr. Lowry and his 


Three Wennebagoes, 


One of the Indians 


They then tomahawked three children, (five per- 
sons, all being there were inthe house) and supposed 
that they had killed them. They then took possession 
of the whiskey, then set the house on fire and left. 
The eldest boy, aged 13, and a little girl were not 
killed—one received five stabs, the other three—the 
boy so far recovered before the building burnt, as to 
be able to take his father’s watch, over-coat and boots 
and fifty dollars in gold, and also his little sister, and 
then started towards Wilcox’s house, which was dis- 
tant one mile. He was found in the morning, both 
feet frozen to the ankle. It is supposed that he and 
his sister will die soon. 

Capt. Sumner, with his usual promptness, left the 
fort with his mounted men, within forty minutes after 
the news reached him, determined that neither cold 
nor the darkness of the night should prevent him 
from bringing to justice the perpetrators of this bor- 
rible deed. 

He returged this morning, about half past three 
o’clock with nine Indians as hostages, and at five 
o’clock started again in pursuit of the murderers.— 
He overtook them about 4 miles south of the agency, 
(Winnebago) and returned here at ten o’clock, A. M. 
with them. He released the hostages, and put balls 
and chains on the guilty: they cannot escape. A 
more prompt movement was never made with troops; 
they were out all night, and a very severe night it 
was. 





COINAGE. Statement of the gold and silver 
coined at the branch mint at New Orleans, during the 
three months ending on the 3lst ult. 

January—No gold came in this month. 





‘ Silver, $24,000 | world. Although he had retired from our naval ser 

February—Gold, $453,000 vice before his death, yet he left with it the fulle 
Silver, 88,000 541,000 | nown which his own great actions had shed upon it 

March——-Gold, 463,000 flag;and as that imperishable honor remains unimpar* 
Silver, 37,000 500,000 | ed, we claim to consider him as still belonging to th 





Total coinage, $1,065,000 





Received on deposite for coin- 2 Gold, $1,172,194 89 
age during the same times: § Silver, 228,716 18 
$1,400,911 07 

During the same period, as we Jearn from the 
Dahlonega (Ga.) Times, there was coined at the 
branch mint at that place, the sum of $108,010 in 
gold—all the product of the neighboring mints.— 





The Boston Mercantile Journal says that a letter 


| Jeans custom house. 


The collector was appointed 
| by President Tyler. 





| THE OREGON. Jn relation to this question be- 
| tween Great Britain and the United States, sir Ro- 
| bert Peel, makes the following announcement to the 
| British parliament: 
| ‘Phe question of the Oregon territory, no doubt, 
| was not adjusted. With respect to the course which 
| the American government have taken, the noble lord 
|makes no allowance for the position of a govern- 
| ment so open to popular influence as that of Ameri- 
|ca. We deal with the executive government and 
| not with the senate. We have proposed to that go- 
| vernment to consider the means of effecting a con- 
| ciliatory adjustment respecting the Oregon territory; 
and we have met with norepulse, but have received 
| assurances, in reply to our proposition, that the exe- 
| cutive government of the United States was anxious 
| to come to an adjustment of that question; and we 
have every reason to hope, that unless we revive the 
former animosity, and embitter the feelings between 
the two countries, there will be an attempt by nego- 
tiation to settle that question satisfactorily. The 
noble lord says that the senate have passed a bill, 
which I believe they have not passed. [Some hono- 
rable members said ‘‘yes.”] 1 think the votes were 
equally divided; but whatever the senate may do, it 
is impossible for the executive government to ap- 
prove such a’*bill after having expressed a desire to 


‘sioner on behalf of the republic of New Greneda, 


a 
ee — -_——- — 2 vit 


‘ CLAIMS ON MEXICO. ‘Phe Baltimore Ameri. 


can of the 25th says: “We are informed on good 
authority that the Mexican minister has on several 
occasions given the assurance to individuals, that the 
instalments due on the 30th inst. under the late con- 
vention with Mexico, will be most certainly paid, 
Is not our own government in fault in withholdip 

from those interested any material information jt 
may from time to time receive affecting the value of 
Mexican scrip? It should not permit the long suf. 
fering claimants to be sported with by greedy specu. 
lators, who may wantonly and unjustifiably assaij 
the good faith of the Mexican government by means 
of newspaper paragraphs, wholly regardless how 


deeply they thereby injure the interests of their fe}. 
low citizens.” 


Sanne 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH NEW GRr. 


NADA. The Philadelphia American of the 24h 
says: “By a gentleman just arrived here from South 


America, we learn that on the 24th of March last 
the hon. Leon de Pombo, was appointed a commis. 


to form a commercial treaty with Mr. Blackford, the 
U. States minister at Bogota. Our informant was 
the bearer of despatches to the secretary of state,” 


| THE ARMY. 

Companies A, B, G, H, and I, of the third reg; 
ment U.S. Infantry, arrived at New Orleans on the 
12th instant from Port Leon, Floride. Their destin. 
tion is Jefferson Barracks, officers:—Maj. Wm. VW, 
Lear, in command; Captains Cotton and Wheeler. 
Lieuts. Gordon, Johns, Bowman, Dobbins, Richard. 
son, Brooks and Sikes. 


THE NAVY. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Navy department, April 24, 1843. 
Intelligence has reached this department, that com 
modore David Porter late of the United States navy, 
departed this life near Constantinople on the 34 day 
of March, 1843. 
Commodore Porter has stood conspicuous among 
the distinguished men who have done honor to our 
country. His devoted patriotism, his consummat: 
skill, and his indomitable courage displayed on many 
memorable ocoasions, have won for him the gratitude 
of his own country and the admiration of the whol 


navy of the United States, while we pay his memor 
the debt of gratitude which we owe to it. 

The president therefore directs that the flags’ 
hoisted at half mast; that this order be read, and thi 
teen minute guns be fired at each navy yard and nam 
station, and on board every vesse! of war in the | 
States navy, at noon, on the day ofter the receipt ¢ 
this order; and that the officers of the navy and mari 
corps wear crade on the left arm for the space ¢ 
thirty days. A. P. UPSHUR. 


The frigate Brandywine, three sloops of war at. 
two gun brigs are to be despatched to the China seai 
Commander Warrington is to relieve Commodor 
Stewart as commander of the coast squadron. 
Capt. McKeever 1s to relieve Capt. Stringham, 0 
the arrival of the Independence. 
The steamer Missouri is to leave Washington shot 
ly for Chagres. mM 
The U.S. ship Fairfield was at Marseilles March® 
‘he U. S. schooner Flirt sailed from Charlesto! 
on the 22d for Chagres. 


Bremen on the 22d, in excellent health. The repot 
of his having been shot by Capt. Voorhees, was! 
wicked falsehood of course—no difficulty ever existe 
between them. 

The U.S. brig Chipola, purchased by Com. Mor 
ris and placed under the command of Lieut. Gardnel 


furniture &c. as may be saved of the wreck was st! 
at Rio on the 3d ult. bes 

The U. S. brig Truxton George P. Upshur, Liew 
Comd’g. now at the Norfolk naval anchorage 1s reads 
for sea. 

Orvers April 22,—captain W. C. Bolton to com 
mand of Brazil squadron. [This order has since 
been revoked,and commander Daui’l. Turner Is order 
ed to command the Brazilian squadron. 

Lieut. F. A. M. Craven, sloop Falmouth. 


Levant. 


catur. . 
Chaplain M. B. Talbot to frigate Macedonian. 











negotiate.” 





Passed Mid. John:C. Henry, Depot of chars. 
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Lieut. T. J. Boyle, arrived at New York from 


Rte Bits 


late of the Concord for the purpose of sending to th 
east coastof Africa to search such of the appar 


Lieut. E. K. Thompson, from special duty to sloop 
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Lieut. B: J. Totten, from Boston yard to sloop De ‘ 
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Passed Mid. William B. Muse, detached from re- 
ceiving ship at Norfolk, and Jeave one month. 

Passed Mid. M. C. Perry, detached from brig Som- 
ers, an acting-master of the Macedonian. 

Passed Mid. William S. Ringold, detached from 
the St. Louis to the navy yard at Norfolk. 

Passed Mid. George H. Preble, acting-master sloop 
st. Louis. 

Mids. Henry Redgers, and Egbert Thompson, de- 
tached from the Somers, and ordered to naval asylum 
Philadelphia. 

Mid. J. B. B. Kinkaid, furlough§four months, 

Mid. J. H. Tillotson, from the Somers to the Le- 


ant. 
Mid. Charles M. Mitchell, frigate Brandywine. 


Boatswain John Mills, from receiving ship at Bos- 
ton to sloop Levant. 

Lieut. J. J. Glasson, order to Macedonian revoked, 
sloop Levant. 

Passed Mid. J. R. M. Mullany, detached from re- 
ceiving ship at New York, leave two months. 

Lieut. William F. Lynch, detached from rendez- 
yous, New York, leave two months. 

Assistant Surgeon J. S. Whittle, frigate Brandy- 
wine. 

Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hopkinson, detached 


Assistant Surgeon Marius Duvall, detached from 


Assistant Surgeon R. B. Bann ister, detached from 
Norfolk yard to sloop St Louis. 
Mid. E. H. Schovell, sloop Levant. 
Lieut. H. W. Morris to the rendezvous, New York. 
Lieut. T. A. M. Craven, order to Falmouth revok- 
ed. and leave one month. 
Professor B. McGowan, sloop St. Louis. 
George Marshall, master, report to Bureau of ord- 
nance. 
Mid. Julian Myres, leave three months. 
Acting Mid. A. Deslonde, detached from the So- 
mers to the Saratoga, when she arrives at New York. 
Lieut. John W. West, from the Norfolk yard, and 
to command the brig Somers. 
Passed Mid. E. C. Anderson, acting master of the 
Lexington. 
Boatswain John Mills, detached from the Boston 
yard, and to the St. Louis. 
Lieut. George ‘I’. Sinclair, six months? leave. 
The U.S. steamer Union, Lieut Hunter, to sail 
from Washington on the 22d instant for Norfolk. 
Lieut. Gilliss, U. S. navy, who returned by the 
steamer Columbia from his mission to visit the ob- 
servatories of Europe, has purchased for the depot of 
charts and instruments at Washington a complete set 
of astronomical instruments, which will not be sur- 
see by those of any observatory extant except the 
mperial Russian Observatory at Pulkova. Mr. Gil- 
liss was every where welcomed by the savants of 
Europe with marks of cordiality and consideration 
which were due to him as the representative of as- 
tronomical science from the United States. 
[U. S. Gazette. 


Commanper Mackenzigz. Ata recent meeting of 
the friends of Commander Mackenzie, held at Tar- 
rytown, (N. Y.) the following amongst other resolu 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we cordially welcome back to his 
home in our county our fellow-citizen and neighbor, 
Commander Mackenzie, and that we congratulate 
him upon the result of the severe ordeal through 
which he has passed. 

Resolved, ‘That we regard with sincere pleasure his 
acquittal by the tribunal before which his conduct 
has been reviewed, and that we believe the verdict 
of that court will meet with a cordial reponse from 
the American people. 

Another suit has been instituted against Comman- 
der Mackenzie by McKinley, one of the apprentices 
On board the Somers brought home in irons. 

MEDITERRANEAN squapRON. Extract from a let- 
ter, dated 22d, 1841. 

“The following changes have to-day taken place 
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the Cyane, the commodore has visited Monterey, St. | 
Francisco, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, and the village 
of Los Angeles, which last-mentioned place is the 
headquarters of General Micheltorena, the governor 
general of both Californias. I should like to give 
you a description of our entire and three days’ visit 
to the Angeles, but I must defer this pleasant task to 
another day. Suffice it to say, that Commodore 
Jones was received and treated as the nation’s guest, 
honored with a public bal], to which he rode in the 
general’s own carriage, drawn by valiant soldiers!— 
Not only the general, but all others in and out of au- 
thority were unceasing in their attentions, restricted 
only by the compass of their means, and, in fact, it 
would not be doing justice to the Californians not to 
say that we are kindly received every where; and even 
here, where the Mexicans were not accustomed to 
pay much respect to our flag, we are received and 
treated with marked respect.” “I may say, with 
truth, that our navy and our nation have attained a 
character and standing with the proud and haughty 
Mexicans which it never before had.” 


LETTER FROM COMMANDER BUCHANAN TO THE SE- 

CRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

U. 8S. ship Vincennes, 

Off Trinidad de Cuba, Feb. 24, 1843. 
Sir: [ have the honor to inform you of my arrival 
at this port from Santiago de Cuba, at which place 
I stopped for information, and to repair a leak in the 
bow of the ship, which kept the storerooms and birth- 
deck afloat during all our passage to that port; the 
sick were put to serious inconvenience by it, and the 
continued dampness below increased the sick list 
daily, until it numbered thirty-one. I succeeded par- 
tially in repairing it; to have done so effectually 
would have occupied more time than I felt myself 
authorised to consume. 
From thence I proceeded off the east end of the 
Isle of Pines to the Jardines, hove to under a reef, 
and despatched an expedition of three boats, with 
eight officers and forty men, under command of Lieut. 
Mitchell, accompanied by Lieut. Wainwright and 
purser Bryan, in search of piratical vessels. Mr. 
Bryan was a volunteer with the others for the ser- 
vice, and was sent in consequence of the sickness of 
lieutenants Hooe and Lewis, and midshipman S. Ed- 
wards, one of the oldest midshipmen of the ship.— 
The services of the other sea-officers on board | could 
not dispense with. 
This expedition was provided with twenty days, 
provision, and despatched to enable me to carry out 
strictly my instructions of the 20th ultimo from com- 
modore Stewart. 
On the evening of the 19th instant, while standing 
in to the anchorage under Cayo Blanco, the entrance 
of the channel to this part, the pilot ran the ship on 
a bank in fifteen feet water. A boat was instantly 
sent to Trinidad for assistance, and every exertion | 
made to relieve her from her dangerous situation, by 
carrying out anchors astern, and lightening her of 
her water, shot, wet provisions, heavy spars, and 
other articles but all our efforts failed. As the wind | 
commenced blowing hard from the westward, and | 
the swell on the bar increasing, the ship thumped | 
heavily for some hours. No assistance arriving from 
Trinidad, and feeling confident she could not survive 
many more such heavy shocks, I gave orders, as the 
last resort, to relieve her of her guns. While prepar- 
ing to do so I discovered she floated forward, (having 
lightened her nearly a foot,) and as a heavy squall | 
was then rising to the northward and westward, I 
determined to make the attempt to force her into | 
deep water,undera heavy press ofsail;having previous- 
ly ascertained by sounding that we were in the shoal- 
est water on the bank. With as little delay as pos- 
sible the topsails and courses were set, our cables 
and hawsers astern slipped, and all hands sent @n the 
bowsprit and jib boom, which tipped her sufficiently 
to relieve her keel; the squal] struck her, and ina 
few minues she was safely anchored in four fathoms 
water, and, | am happy to say, without having sus- 
tained the slightest injury, and at this time is in 

















in this squadron:—Commander Bigelow to the Co- 
lumbus, to fill the vacancy of Capt. Spencer, now on 
is return home. Commander Nicholson to the 
Fairfield, vice Bigelow. Commander Wilson of the 
Columbus to the Preble, vice Nicholson. Lieut. Til- 
ton to the Columbus, vice Wilson. Lieut. Smith of 
the Fairfield to the Preble, vice Tilton. Surgeon G. 
Fred’k Sickels to the Fairfield, vice Surgeon G. 
Vaughan Smith, ordered to the Columbus to fill the 
Vacancy of Surgeon G. F. Brooke, returning home 
sick. Good health prevailed in the squadron.” 
Paciric squapron. Extract of a letter from an 
Officer of the squadron: : 
Mazatlan, Feb. 8 1843. 
“Since the date of my last letters we have been 
Constantly, and I trust usefullly, employed on the 
Coast of California, until the |st instant, when we 


perfect order for any service she may be called upon 
to perform. The only loss we met with is a few 
barrels of salt provisions, a small kedge, and some 
spare spars, and these [ am yet in hopes of recover- 
irg. Our anchors, cables, hawsers, part of the pro- 
visions, and other articles which were thrown over- 
board, we recovered tie following morning by the 
assistance of some lighters from: the town, which I 
was compelled to employ, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of our large boats on the expedition heretofore 
referred to, and for which an expense of about four 
hundred dollars was incurred. 

Lieut. Mitchell, with the boats, has orders to join 
me at the expiration of ten days, off capes Corrientes 
or St. Antonio, unless circumstances should render it 
necessary to prolong his absence. 
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Cuba, in reply toa comimunication made by me to 
him on my arrival at that port. The American citi- 
zens resident on this coast would be much gratified 
with the occasional! visits of our vessels of war. I 
am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, Com. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Council Chamber, Boston, March 10, 1843. 
To His excellency James M’ Dowell, 
Governor of the state of Virginia: 

Sir: Your communication of the 17th ultimo has 
received that consideration which the highest respect 
for your ancient commonwealth and its chief magis- 
trate should inspire. 

I regard it asa sacred duty to fulfil towards other 
states amply every obligation which the constitution 
and the laws of the United States impose upon the 
executive authority of Massacusetts. In the present 
instance you ask of me a revision and reversal of a 
decision of my predecessor. I derive my only knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case from the documents 
which he left on the files of the executive department, 
and on which he passed his judgment. My prede- 
cessor was possessed of all the powers which have 
devolved on me; and in the exercise of those powers, 
made a full disposition of the question before him. 
On my coming into office, it was res judicata; and I 
am not willing to assume the prerogative of a court 
of errors. 

To reverse an executive decision of this class would 
be wholly without precedent in this commonwealth, 
and would in the present case be the less justifiable, 
as Jam informed and verily believe that no such per- 
son as the one whose surrender you require of me, 
has been within the limits of this jurisdiction at any 
time since my receipt of your communication. 

Iam, with high consideration and respect. 
Excellency’s obedient servant. 

MARCUS MORTON. 


-_—_——-—— 


CONNECTICUT. 

The official returns of the iate election held in this 
state show Governor Cleveland lacks ninety-seven 
votes of a re-election; neither were any of the candi- 
dates for lieutenant governor, state treasury, secreta- 
ry, &c. elected. ‘lhe suppyling of the vacancies will 
devolve on the legislature, which meets at Hartford 
next Wednesday week, when there is no doubt that 
the locofoco candidates will all be chosen. 

In this state no officers are chosen by a plurality 
vote except members of congress and senators. In 
only one of the congressional districts has the success- 
ful candidate a majority of the votes, viz. the third, 
where Mr. Catlin has a majority of 594. In the first 


Your 


|district the majority against Mr. Seymour is 372; in 


the second, the majority againg Mr. Stewart is 300; 
in the fourth, the majority against Mr. Simons is 275; 
and yet all these gentlemen. are elected by pluralities: 
Seymour by 56 votes, Stewart by 77, Catlin by 1250, 
and Simons by 113. All! the representatives elected 











I enclose you a copy of a letter received from M. 





reached this port. Since shifting his flag aboard 





Mahon, esq. United States consul at Santiago de 


from Connecticut to the 28th congress, therefore, are 
of the locofoco school of politics. [Mut. Int. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The legislature adjourned on the 18th inst. at 12 
o’clock at night. 

Synopsis OF THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILL, for 
the support of the government from December 1, 
1842, to November 30, 1843. | Harrisburg Reporter. 
For the expenses of government, $250,000 00 
Payment of pensions and gratuities, 47,000 00 
Militia expenses, _ 20,000 00 
Colleges, Academies, and Female semi- 

naries, 23,500 00 
Common school purposes, 250,000 00 
House of refuge, 5,000 00 
Institution for the instructionofthe blind, 8,000 00 
Institution for the instruction of the deaf 

and dumb, 11,000 00 
Repair of public grounds, 300 00 
State library, old debts and repairs, 2.000 00 
Nicholson commissioners, 4,500 00 
Eastern penitentiary 8,000 00 
Western penitentiary 5,000 00 
Interest on 4th May issues, 30,000 00 
{Interest on certificates to domestic credi- 

tors, , 22,000 00 
Temporary loan under act of April, 1838, 15,000 00 
Miscellaneous, 5,000 00 
Payment of lock-keepers, collectors and 

weighmasters, 50,000 00 
Canal commissioners and expenses, _ 6,380 00 
Extraordinary repairs on canals and rail 

roads, 50,000 00 

Total, $862,68 000 
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This total says this is a less sum than has ever 
heretofore been appropriated to the same objects, 
and shows a commendable reform in many of its 
items. 

Bicknell’s reporter of the 25th says. ‘The opinion 
prevails that the Delaware division of our public 
works will be sold, and that the main line will not, 
even should the governor sign the bill, which, it is 
thought, he will do. We trust, however, for the 
sake of the state and the people, that both lines will 
be disposed of, and thus the state* debt be reduced 
nearly one half. 


ee 


OREGON. 

AN ENTERPRISING TRAVELLER. One of the New 
Orleans papers published, a shorttime since, the fol- 
lowing account of sir William Drummond a wealthy 
Scotch Baronet, who was in that city, preparing for 
an expedition of pleasure to the Rocky Mountains. 

“Sir William has already made two excursions 
across our western prairies, hunting the buffalo and 
other large game with which they abound, and visit- 
ing the various tribes of Indians who roam across 
their vast extent. He returned to Scotland about 
two years since, and has subsequently travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe and the east, visiting Russia, 
Circassia, and the Holy Land. But he has now re- 
turned to seek out not only trophies of skill in the chase 
upon a scale, too, not known in Great Britain, but to 
explore the lakes which abound near the head waters 
of LaPlatte and the Yellow Stone. 

“Sir William will leave here in the course of the 
approaching month, and it is supposed that the expe- 
dition will set forth from Weston, a point on the Mis- 
souri, between the middle of April and the first of 
May next. The party will consist of some fifty per- 
sons, completely equipped for the purposefof such an 
excursion. At present it is supposed that they will 
ascend the Platte river, in the plains bordering upon 
which the buffalo is found in vast numbers, till they 
reach itssource. Not far from here—speaking com- 

aratively, of course—the Yellow Stone takes its rise 
in Lake Eustace, which, with other large lakes it is 
the intention of these voyagers to explore. They 
will sojourn for a while among the Crow and Snake 
Indians, visiting such other tribes as they may find 
upon their route.” 
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THE BRITISH APPRENTICE SYSTEM. It 


is stated in a New Orleans paper, on the authority of 


a Jamaica journal, that three ships, the Glen Hunt- 
ley, of 430 tons burden, the Arabian of 390 tons, 
and the Senator of 348 tons, are about to proceed to 
Sierra Leone and the coast of Western Africa for 
the purpose of procuring negroes for the colonies. 
The ultimate destination of the first named is Jamai- 
ca; the second will deposite her cargo in British 
Guiana; the third at Trinidad. 

The negroes thus transported from Africa to the 
West Indies and other colonies are not brought as 
slaves; because England has set herself foremost 
among the nations to suppress the slave trade. The 
are called ‘‘appreniices,” they are indentured to the 
planters for a term of years, fourteen, we believe; 
and at the end of that term they are to be set free 
with a certain sum by way of remuneration. Whe- 
ther the term of fourteen years means a definite 

riod—what securities there are to assure the ap- 
prentice of his liberation at the end of it—what the 

regulations of the system are generally, we have no 
means of knowing. 

The necessity for procuring those supplies of la- 

borers arises from the unwillingness of the emanci- 
pated negroes to work. The estates were going to 
ruin, production was annually diminishing, and the 
fears of the West India proprietors conjured up the 
most alarming images of approaching calamities un- 
der the hasty policy of the British government to- 
wards the colonies. Various efforts were made to 
obtain laborers. Emigration was set on foot and en- 
oquraged from the populous districts of Great Bri- 
tain; but it was found that the climate of the tro- 
pics opposed a fatal obstacle to such ascheme. Our 
readers have not forgotten the attempts made by 
British agents in this country and in our own city, 
some two years ago, to induce the free colored - 
ple to go to Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. That 
experiment did not succeed. As a last resort the 
“apprenticeship” planis tried. It has been actively 
prosecuted for a year or so. 

One result of this last enterprise—a result in fact 
which might follow any large accession of coloured 
laborers in the West India islands from any quarter 
—is apprehended by the planters of Cuba and other 
islands not belonging to Great Britain. By increas- 
ing the black population by annual importations—the 
numerical superiority of that race being already 


great-—it is feared that, with the license allowed them 
in the British islands, commotions will follow, to ter- 
minate in the final destruction of the whites. The 
example of St. Domingo is not forgotton, and if dis- 
turbances should break out inthe British islands the 
ill effects might extend to the contiguous islands not 
British. [ Balt. Amer. 


INDIAN CORN, LARD OIL, SILK, &c., The 
Hon. H. W. Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, has 
published his valuable report for the year 1843. It 
comprises notices of the inventions, improvements in 
machinery, in arts, and in industrial and economical 
processes, with statistics of population, production, 
&c., of the several states for the year 1842. The edi- 
tors of the New York Tribune have received a copy 
of the report, and have presented their readers with 
some of the facts embodied in this valuable document 
in a condensed shape, from which we extract the 
following: | 

Indian corn may be raised in the west at $3 per 
acre—the cost of ploughing, planting, and tilling with 
the cultivator—and then turned into pork by allowing 
the hogs to gether it, the corn thus costing but a lit- 
tle over six cents per bushel, (ears.) Hogs in this 
way may be brought without feeding to weigh 300 
Ibs., at which size, after taking off the two hams, 
they may be fried up by the new steaming process, 
and made to yield an average of 60 per cent of lard. 
By this process, hogs may be made to nett in the west 


average now realized for them. A new article of 
lard of the purest white, very hard, and unaffected by 
the heat of the climate, is produced by a recently 
discovered process, at an extra cost of one half a cent 
per pound. Hogs may be easily kept through the 


run on them. Thus pork may be produced in unli- 
mited quantity ata cost of $1 per hundred. 


Lard oil is now manufactured in vast quantities at 
the west, and the business is rapidly extending. It 
is superior to olive or sperm oil for machinery, for 
the manufacture of woollens, &c. and can be furnish- 
ed at half the price. Upon chemical analysis, it is 
found to be scarcely differed in its elements from 
sperm. 


of the pork made in the United States would amount 
to $30,000,000 per annum, and more than this may 
be easily effected. If the skin of hogs were taken off 
on killing, the cost would be no greater than now, 
the pork would taste better, and the skin would be 
worth many millions of dollars. The bristles too, are 
generally wasted, asthey should notbe. The foreign 
market for pork, lard, and oil, is just opening and is 
almost boundless. The quantity produced may ea- 
sily be doubled and its productiveness greatly in- 
creased. 

A new wheat has been introduced from the Medi- 
terranean, which is impregnable to the assults of the 
Hessian fly and the rust. 


BRITISH HOLDERS OF AMERICAN STOCK. 


y | The following is a reply which Mr. Everett made to 


a deputation which waited on him on the 31st ulti- 
mo, with the memorial of the holders of American 
stocks in this country. The object of the memorial 
we fully explained in our last number. The reply 
does credit to the head and the heart of the Ameri- 
can minister, at the court of St. James’; it is justly 
admired here, and will be still more appreciated by 
his countrymen. The memorial, we ought to state, 
bore the signatures of 900 holders of the state stocks 
of America: [London Times. 

“Mr. Scholefield and gentlemen: In compliance with 
the request contained in the memorial which you 
have now presented to me, I will avail myself of the 
first opportunity of transmitting it to the president of 
the United States. To avoid misconception it is 
proper that I should observe, that, inasmuch as the 
general government is not a party in the contracts of 
the separate states, the subject of the memorial does 
not fall directly within the president’s provice, and 
that I am myself acting unofficially in forwarding it 
tohim. Ido it, however, with cheerfulness, out of 
respect to the members of this distinguished deputa- 
tion. Nor am I less under the influence of the deep- 
est sympathy with that numerous class whom you 
9 apts who have suffered severely, some of them 
I fear ruinously, from the failure (temporary, I trust) 
of a portion of the American states to pay the inte- 
rest of their public debt. These feelings, I amsure, 
will be shared by the president. 

I concur with you in protesting against the doc- 
trine that a state, which has pledged its faith and re- 
sources, can release itself from the obligation, how- 
ever burdensome, in any way but that of honorable 
payment, Fatal delusions, in times of great distress, 











occasionally come over the minds of communities as 


winter by sowing fields of rye, and allowing them to | 


well as individuals; but I rejoice in the belief that 
the number is exceedingly small of those who haye 
in any form, advanced the idea of what has bee, 
called ‘repudiation.’ I am convinced that those 
states, which unhappily have failed to make proyj. 
sion for the.interest due on their bonds, have done 80 
under the heavy pressure of adverse circumstances 
and not with the purpose of giving a legislatiy, 
sanction to a doctrine so pernicious, so unworthy, anj 
immoral. 

“The memorialists are pleased tu give me credit 
for sympathy with their sufferings. 
haps, no person, not himself directly a sufferer, wh, 
has had so much reason as myself to feel deeply ai 
the evil effect—the sacrifice not merely of materia) 
prosperity, but what is of infinitely greater conse. 
quence, of public honor—resulting from this disas. 
trous failure. The reproach which it has brought 
on the American. name has been the only circum. 
stance which has prevented a residence in the land 
of my fathers from being a source of unmingled sa. 
tisfaction tome. You may well believe, therefore 
that if any opinion of mine can have any influence 
(as you suppose) over any portion of my country. 
men, favorable to the great end you have in view, jt 
will be, on all proper occasions, as it has been, most 
emphatically expressed. 


“The position, gentlemen, of some at least of the 
indebted states is as singular as it is deplorabie. They 
have involved themselves most unadvisedly in ep. 


$3 to $3,50 per hundred instead of $1,50, which is the | S4gements which would be onerous to much large; 


and richer communities, and they yet possess, under 
an almost hopeless present embarrassment the up 
doubted means of eventual recovery. I will take 
the state of Illinois for instance, and what I say of 
that state will hold of others, making allowance for 
difference of local circumstances. The state of ||. 
linois undertook a few years since the construction 
of a ship canal of about 100 miles in length, to unite 
the waters of Lake Michigan with those of Illinois 
river; and more recently projected and commenced 
the execution of 1,300 miles of railway. On thes 
works she has borrowed and expended above 2,000, 
000 of potnds; the works are incomplete and unpro- 
ductive. The population of the state is that ofa 
second sized English county, short of half a million. 


i is i Id be considered an eni- 
An increase of only one cent per Ib. on the product [It is what in good times wou 


\nently prosperous population; but I am_ inelined t 
think that if the English income tax of last year, 
were by the legislature of Illinois laid upon thal 
state, more than half of the population possessing 1 
the aggregate that proportion of the taxable proper 
ty would, in the present periodof general distress, 
fall below the point of exemption, and that of the 
other half a small number only would rise much 
| above that point. And yet the undeveloped resources 
of Illinois are almost boundless. The state is larger 
than England and Wales. By the Mississippi iti 
connected with the Guif of Mexico, by Lake Michi 
gan with the St. Lewrence, and it has a most exter 
sive internal navigation by means of several noble 
rivers. The climate of the state is mild; it contains, 
I suppose, as large a body of land, not merely cult 
vable, but highly fertile, as can be found lying to 
gether in the United States, it abounds in various 
kinds of mineral wealth; it is situated about in the 
centre of a horizontal field of bituminous coal, which 
Mr. Lyell pronounced the other day to be as largeas 
Great Britain, and it is inhabited by an industrious, 
frugal, intelligent people, most rapidly increasing !! 
numbers. That such apeople will for any length of 
time submit to lie under the reproach and bear the 
loss incident to a total prostration of public credit! 
can never believe. 

“TI say, gentlemen, the loss as well as the reproach, 
for wide-spread and severe as has been the suffering 
in this country, caused by the default of some of the 
states, our own losses, public and private, J believé 
to have been greater. The states themselves as g~ 
vernments, have experienced the greatest embat- 
rassments, from the sudden destruction of credit 
(extending alike to those states which have and those 
which have not honorably and promptly met their 
obligations); that credit on which alone, in some 10° 
stances, they depended for the resources neces 
to complete and render productive their publi’ 
works. The general government of the U. States, 
after having paid off a public debt of more ~~ 
200,000,000 of dollars, has found itself unable © 
negotiate a trifling loan in this great metropolis 9 
the financial world, whose superabundant capits, 
but for the default of some of the states, would ye 
continued to be for those states themselves, and - 
individuals, a vast gold mine of unexhausted capac! .. 
In addition to these public emparrassments prive 
fortunes almost without number have been destroy 
in the general wreck of which the failure - Z. 
states, as cause or effect, is one of the principe a 
ments. I doubt, if, in the history of the world, 





so short a period, such a transition has been made 
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nail state of high prosperity to one of generai 
‘tress, a3 in the United States within the last six 
pce And yet, gentlemen, the elasticity and pow- 
er of recovery in the country are great beyond the 
onception of those who do not know it from per- 
soael observation. # 
iod, to which I have alluded, a private commercia 
febt 10 this country, estimated at twenty-five mil- 
jions of pounds sterling, has been paid by the Ame- 
rican merchants, with as little loss to the creditors 
as would attend the collection of an equal amount of 
domestic debt, in this or any other country. 
«But I will not detain you, gentlemen, by enlarg- 
ing on these topics. The subject, I need not tell you, 
is one on which, in all respects, it is proper that I 


should speak with reserve. I think I shall have done 


my duty, if I have convinced you that J am keenly 
sensible of the sufferings of your constituents, and 
truly solicitous for their effectual relief; and that 
amidst all the uncertainties and delay, which may 
attend the measures requisite for that purpose, I 


still feel confident that the time will come when eve- 


: : i 1fil it agements. 
ry state in the union ya a AD RVERETT. 


“46 Grosvenor-place, March 31.” 





DEATH OF COMMODORE PORTER. The 


a Philadelphia Gazette publishes the following extract 


= of a letter from a relative of Commodore Porter, in 


e Constantinople, containing some interesting particu- 


Jars of his last illness and death. The commodore 
~ had been for some years past in very feeble health, 


went 


et eee en eS 








~ and latterly had been exceedingly prostrated. On 
the 27th February last he was seized with an attack 
+ of pleurisy and pericarditis, which, aftera few days 
* of intense suffering, terminated fatally on the 3d of| 
> March. The letter proceeds to say: 


Friday, March 3, 1 p. m. 
The poor commodore is no more. He died with- 


4 out pain and scarce a struggle, at exactly 12 meri- 
) dian. 1 
’ was sensible. he mos 
assiduous and untiring attention to relieve him in his 
last moments, was done. 


To the last we had no reason to believe he 
All that could be done by the most 


Nature was exhausted, 
and to judge from his tranquility, we may safely say 
that for some hours previous to his decease he was 
insensible to pain. He now looks as tranquil as if 
asleep, and his countenance shows no torture he had 
been enduring for the last five days. He seemed to 
have a presentiment for some time past of his ap- 
proaching fate, for he often repeated to us that he 
felthe would die soon. By his last will Commodore 
Porter directed that his body should be interred at 
the foot of the flagstaff. This will be done. His 
body wil] be put in a leaden coffin, with an outer 
one of mahogany. Com. Morgan will be written to, 
to request him to send a vessel of war to convey the 
remains to the United States, as it would be very 
improper to leave them here, since the property may 
pass into other hands. The morning of the day he 
was taken ill, he took a long ride in the carriage he 
had lately purchased. I went with him. He ap- 
peared to suffer much pain, and I urged him in vain 
toreturn home. The roads were deep with mud, 


f and as the carriage is rather heavy for the horses, 


_ they were obliged to stop once or twice for breath, 


and once fell; still he ordered the coachman to drive 
on. He leaned back his head and groaned, as if suf- 
fering great pain, but uttered nocomplaint. On our 
return he was completely exhausted, and he was al- 
most carried to his bed. 

Sunday, Jfarch 5th. 

A deep grave has been duga few yards to the 
northward of the flag-staff; it is lined and floored 
with bricks. A flooring of oaken boards is also laid 
down to prevent the effects of the dampness. There 


| will be three coffins, viz: an inner one of lead made 
| ar tight, and filled with rum—next a walnut casing 


covered with black cloth with the letters D. P. in 
brass nails on the lid, it being found impossible to 
ave a silver plate engraved here. 
be placed an outer coffin in strong deal stained black, 
0 which the coffin will be deposited. Invitations 
ave been issued to all the diplomatic corps and the 
Americans here, for the funeral ceremonies, but as 
- weethiee is bad, I fear the attendance will be 
mall, 
Monday, March 6th, 3 p.m. 
The funeral is over. It was attended by the at- 
taches of several legations and all the Americans re- 
sident in Pera. The ministers who were not present 
themselves or who had not sent representatives sent 
etters of condolence. After the funeral, the Ame- 
ricans present assembled and passed the following re- 
solutions:—Ist. That they would wear crape for the 
Space of one month. 2d. That letters of condolence 
should be sent to Mrs. Porter. 
resolutions should be sent to the department of state, 
Mrs. Porter and to the family here. Signed by 
all the Americans in Pera. 


Even within this disastrous pe- | 
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AMERICAN STOCKS. The following is a let- 


ter written by the direction of Lord Aberdeen, in 


answer to an application by some of the holders of 
American stocks for his aid with the American go- 
vernment in their behalf: 
Foreign Office, March 6, 1843. 
GenTLEMEN: I am directed by the Earl of Aber- 


deen to acknow!edge the receipt of your letter of the 


27th ult., calling his lordship’s attention, on behalf 
of yourselves and other holders of American secu- 
rities, to the non-fulfilment by several of the Ame- 
rican states of their engagements with their public 
creditors. 

I am directed to state to you in reply, that the 
bonds, being bonds of the separate states, and not of 
the central government, that government has nocon- 
cern with the securities in question, and no power to 
compel payment of the sums required; and I am, 
therefore, to inform you that it appears to Lord 
Aberdeen, that any good offices which her majesty’s 
government might be disposed to employ, with that 
of the United States, on your behalf, would, under 








try it, even when they see it working well. Young 
men are more apt to try new things—they are not 
afraid. Twelve years ago, phrenology was a novel, 
and as little cultivated in Boston as “Neurology” at 
present. Mr. Pierpont hoped this cause would pros- 
per. He felt that he wasnot yet master of the 
“science,” although he had attended Dr. Buchanan’s . 
lectures, and would unite with pleasure in a class to 
hear his instructions, with the spirit of inquiry for 


truth. 


Dr. Buchanan responded very appropriately to the 
remarks of the speakers, saying that nothing would 
be more gratifying to him than to see truth honored 
for its own sake. 

Dr. Ingalls (chairman of the committee) made a 
few remarks in hearty approbation of the cause, and 
it was suggested that perhaps some of the members 
of the audience had become sufficiently acquainted 
with the science to be able to state some of their ex- 
periments. At this suggestion another member of 
the committee rose, and stated that during the meet- 
ing he had been called out to see a young woman in 


In the grave will 


these circumstances, be ineffectual. 
Iam, gentlemen, your obedient humble servant, 
H. U. ADDINGTON. 


NEUROLOGY. 
To the editor of the Boston Courier: 

At Dr. Buchanan’s last lecture at Armory Hall, af- 
ter reading a portion of the minutes of the experi- 
mental committee, the doctor spoke of the objects 
and value of the science, endeavoring to show that it 
would soon, hy demonstrative experiment, render 
physiology a much more accurate and valuable sci- 
ence. After the conclusion of his remarks, the meet- 
ing was addressed by several gentiemen in approba- 
tion of the science, urging that some effort should 
be made to have it most effectually cultivated in Boston. 


Mr. Wm. B. Fowler remarked that he had attend- inary 
ed Dr. Buchanan’s lectures with great pleasure, and | REMOVAL OF OFFICERS. There have been 
although it was late in the evening, he would read | ™@"Y removals from office in various locations of the 
to the audience an address, emanating from Dr. | country and departments of goverment since the ad- 
Buchanan’s class in New York, which the members Journment of Compress Among others, that vene- 
of his class in Boston most cordially approved, and | ‘ble patriot and soldier, Gen. Solomon Van Rens- 
presented to the public as an exposition of their  S¢!/aer, who fought and bled for his country in the 
views. He then read a well-written address, which | last war with Great Britain, who was among the 
was published a few days since in the Boston Couri- | ™°S* dearly beloved friends and associates of the de- 
er, setting forth the merits of Neurology as the most | Patted Harrison, and whom it was one of the very first 
important discovery of the age. This matter, said ir rl General Harrison eo aap ¥o eppoint to 
Mr. Fowle, concerns our patriotism. If it isa great b é office of postmaster of oping ew York, has 
American discovery, we should sustain it—if it is | 2©&" removed from that office by Mr. Tyler, and Al- 
false, we should find it out before it is detected | 


derman Wasson, a noisy Locofoco, appointed in his 
abroad. and the credulity exposed. It may be ridicu- | place.. For such conduct the righteous curse of eve- 


lous in us to believe in such notions, or to seek to | 1) pesrers will he like a burning coal upon John Ty- 
know their truth; but it is much more ridiculous to | /&’s head. [Louisvilte Journal. 
shun the truth and fear investigation, when every It is stated that there are already twelve hundred 
thing was fairly presented to our scrutiny. applicants for office under the new collector of the 
Boston has been called the city of notions. But if, port of Philadelphia. 
we adopt some notions’ that are true, we condemn 
others that are false. Here is the place to have any 
thing scrutinized and tested. This discovery unveils 
the mistery of the human mind by perfecting phre- 
nology. ‘Those who have been seeking in the dark 
for truth, are eager to enter the temple of the new 
science, even if they have to lay down upon the NG Sa 
threshold some of their old opinions. Those who/ description than were anticipated by the most san- 
had heard the teachings of Dr. Spurzheim, still cher- | guine. The developments making of the resources 
ished the memory of his lectures, as one of the of the vast empire of China, the capabilities and de- 
founders of the science: so in this matter, it was im- | sire of the Chinese to extend the consumption of 
portant that we should have Dr. Buchanan again to | British manufactures,give earnest promise that sufli- 
visit Boston—that we should have the founder of the | cient employment will be found for our spindles for a 
science with us, and not receive itsecond hand. Mr |longtime tocome. The Singapore market had been 
Fowle hoped that a large class would be formed, to , swept of British goods. Both at Bombay and Calcutta 
induce Dr. Buchanan to re-visit Boston next fall, la large business was doing, at improved prices. The 
and he would contribute his efforts to form one. The | shipping interest was also Lyte ey in the im- 
friends of this science would hold meetings to culti- | proved state of matters, and freights had advanced 
vate it until Dr. Buchanan’s return. | 20s. per ton, or fifty per cent. on last rates. The re- 
The Rev. Mr. Pierpont came forward to put his 'turn of the large armies employed in the late Indian 
name upon the list, and addressed the audience in | warfare would, of itself, cause an increased demand 
his usual clear and decided manner. He said that | for clothing not to be despised. Not only was China 
he had seen enough to know that there was in this | taking our goods, but the price of Surat cotton in the 


convulsions, upon whom he tried the operation re- 
commended by Dr. Buchanan, exciting the various 
organs so as to restore the system to its natural state. 
He described the process he had used, and stated 
that he had completely succeeded in relieving her 
before he returned to the meeting. The narration 
was received with applause. 

Another physician rose and stated a similar case, 
in which he had relieved a patient who was in quite 
a delirious state, and effectually relieved her,control- 
ing respiration, and the system generally, by the pro- 
cess recommended by Dr. Buchanan. He hoped that 
the medical profession would do their duty in culti- 
vating this science. 

The meeting was then adjourned, at about twenty 
minutes to eleven o’clock, highly gratified. 








COTTON TRADE. The change of wind has 
brought us in arrivals from all quarters of the globe; 
_and, in the early part of the week, our river had the 
"appearance of one vast dock. 

The commercial accounts from China and India 
are, we do not hesitate to say, of a more cheering 





3d. That copies of| any change, they might fall, and if so, their fall 











new doctrine a new science—he wished to learn 
more of it than from the lectures which, with much 
gratification, he had attended. The “proper study 
of mankind is man;” and if we know more physio- 
logically, as well as mentally, we progress the bet- 
ter in the discharge of our duties. The phrenologi- 
cal system was the best system of philosophy he had 
ever found. This science was an improvement up- 
on that. Formerly, we had but the outlines of the 
new continent; but you, sir, (turning to Dr. Buchan- 
an) have sailed in and explored it, and pointed out 
its features; still we see the same great outlines.— 
The ‘‘Pharisees and chief Scribes” will not receive 
your doctrines yet. Those who are in high places 
are never in favor of revolutions—for if there is 


would be great. So when a new invention in me- 
chanics is brought out, “capitalists,” who have made 
their fortunes with the old machinery, are afraid to 





| 


| Chinese ports was averaging 4d. per Ib. We cannot 


expect to receive any quantity here, where the aver- 
age price is only 334. per Ib., and in the face of in- 
creased freights. ‘The augmentation in the stock of 
American cotton has a formidable appearance in 
figures, but, connected with the knowledge of the 
facts before stated, we see no cause to apprehend any 
fall in price. The bad accounts for the article, which 
have been going out by the last mails to India, cou- 
pled with the fact of the better price in China, will 
cause, we think, our supply to be less from that 
quarter than we anticipated. The accounts also from 
Sydney (New South Wales) and the adjacent colo- 
nies are, likewise, very much improved. From all 
quarters it is gratifying to hear of reduced stocks and 
improved demand. ‘The low price of the raw mate- 
rial, by enabling manufacturers to stock those mar- 
kets at very low prices, must tend to increase and 
extend consumption; and we may consider it a most 
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fortunate event having such a supply of cotton from 
the United States, otherwise a rapid advance would 
have been the inevitable consequence. 

The effect of this news will create, however, in 
the United States, a belief that prices must go high- 
er, and prevent shipments at present, ruinous results 
staring the exporter in the face. The prospects for 
improved trade with that country, we think, are 
much heightened by the better tone of feeling dis- 

layed in regard to the liquidation of the state debts. 
Those debts amount to 200,000,000 dollars, or £40,- 
000,000 sterling. The inability of the separate states 
to meet even the interest is now so apparent that the 
ood feeling and patriotism of the country at large 
ha been roused. Last year Mr. Wm. Cost John- 
son, an influential member of congress, called upon 
the government to step forward and assume these 
debts. His motion fora committee was only sus- 
tained by six members; and a minority of seven was 
considered to be tantamount to a complete settlement 
of the question. This session he has again brought 
forward his motion, backed by numerously signed pe- 
titions, from all quarters of the Union, and he succeed- 
ed in obtaining acommittee: they have reported unfa- 
vorably. Mr. John Quincy Adams has also come 
forward as the advocate of assumption; and it is 
thought that this will now become one of the tests for 
office. ‘Thus we consider the question has made con- 
siderable progress, and, as an extra session of con- 
gress is confidently expected to be called, we doubt 
not these able and patriotic individuals will not re- 
jax im their endeavors to raise their country from its 
present degraded position in regard to these debts. 
Such a measure would have the effect of greatly aug- 
menting the trade between the two countries, in- 
creasing confidence, bringing dormant capital into 
play, and, last though not Jeast, drawing still more 
closely the ties which should unite two nations of 
similar habits, religion, and commerce. The whole 
interest on these debts, at five per cent., is only two 
millions sterling, whereas, at the close of the war in 
1815, the United States owed thirty millions sterling, 
which they paid off, principal and interest, in twenty 
years after. 

The Acadia brings accounts to 28th February.— 
According to the New York Shipping List, the re- 
ceipts of cotton, up to that date, were— 

1,398,463 bales. 

Against in 1842, 973,782 ‘* 

The export to Great Britain was 637,270 bales, 
of which quantity we have received about 590,000 
bales: so that a small portion of that shipped has yet 
to arrive, The estimates of crop are from 2,000,000 

to 2,200,000 bales. The consumption in the states 
was increasing, and the low prices had caused ship- 
ments to be made to India. So, on the whole, it is not 
expected the export to Great Britain will show any- 
thing like the excess we last year anticipated. In 
our calculation of 23d February, out of a crop of 


+ 2,200,000, we estimated, that 1,200,000 would come 


to Great Britain. As we have received 590,000 of 
this, there remain yet to arrive 610,090 bales.* Up 
to the 15th December, at our present rate of con- 
sumption, we shall require 858,000 bales (say, thirty- 
nine weeks, at 22,000 per week.) This is without 
reference to the export demanded. 


18th March, 1843. J. H. 8. 
*Present stock, 455,000 bales. 
Yet to receive, 610,000 * 


Supply for 1843, 1,065,000 * 


39 weeks’ consumption, at 22,000 


bales, 858,000 
Export demanded, 42,000 * 
Demand for 1843, 900,000 * 
Leaving for stock, 15th Dec. 165,000 * 


1,065,000 * 

Fair boweds, 43d. per lb.; same time 1842, 53d. 
per lb. [Liverpool Albion, 20th March, 1843. 

AMERICAN COTTON FABRICS. 

Mr. Hace: {send for publication in your paper 
an extract from the speech of Robert Greg, esq., 
which appeared in the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 
of the 18th December, 1841. Mr. Greg presided at 
the great meeting of cotton manufacturers and others 
interested, held at Manchester on the 10th of the 
same month, and is himself one of the largest cot- 
tom spinners in the world. Improbable of accom- 

lishment as the prediction contained in the follow- 
ing extract seemed at the time it was spoken, it has 
already been fulfilied. Last week I noticed that a 
yessei cleared at this port for London with four hun- 
dred bales of drillings on board, which are believed 
to be the first American cotton fabrics sent to Great 

ritain. 
. All the statements made by Mr. Greg are believ- 
edtobe correct. The self-acting mule to which he 


refers has been introduced, and will doubtless be 
adopted throughout the country, particularly in the 
manufacture of fine goods. In every description of 
cotton and woollen goods, since December, 1841, 
there have been great reductions in the cost of ma- 
nufacturing, and I have no doubt they will be still 
greater. Further improvements will be made in the 
preparation, as well as in the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, which will materially reduce the cost of 
production. The hard times through which we 
have passed and are passing, have taxed the wits of 
our ingenious mechanics, and what has appeared to 
us a great misfortune may in the end prove of high 
advantage, by opening foreign markets for our pro- 
ducts, which could not be the case while we were in 
a state of apparently the highest prosperity. ® 


‘‘There are in the United States 900 cotton mills; 

a capital of £10,000,000 sterling ($50,000,000) is in- 

vested in the cotton manufacture; they have nearly 

40,000 looms,.and produce 250,000,000 yards ina 

year. And I can state also, on the very best autho- 

rity, that the Lowell mills, which consume 60,000 

bales (out of 300,000, the total consumption) pro- 

duce a greater quantity of yarn and cloth, by each 

spindle, and each loom, ina given time, than is pro- 

duced by any other milJs in the world. They turn 

off fifty yards a day in all their looms at Lowell, and 

we all know that no English mills produce any thing 
like that quantity. To be sure, they work rather 
longer hours than we do here. They work at Low- 
ell 735 hours a week, in other mills in America about 

75; hours. I gota return only last week froma 

friend of mine, who has been at Lowell, of the 

work performed in the last new mills which have 
been built there. We are familiar with the coarse 
drills that we all used to make immense quantities 
of at one time to supply pantaloon stuffs for the India 
and China markets, and now they are used all over 
America, and which, not very many years ago, the 
house in which Iam concerned used to make and 

ship toa great extent. The new mills at Lowell 
produce those at 3$d. per pound from the cotton, 63 
cents, (in the other mills 7 cents), which, with the 
cotton, brings the cost to 9}d. per pound for those 
articles. As tothe advantage they have over us, I 
do not exaggerate when I state it at upwards of 1d. 
per pound in cotton alone; the freight to the Ameri- 
can mills being about half the average freight to 
England, and there is our duty and other expenses. 
In the concern in which I am _ interested, the extra 
tax pa.d, owing to the high price of flour, amounts 
toa tax of £1,000 a year upon our mills as compared 
with their mills in America. [Hear.] Then their 
water-power costs at the highestrate £3 10s. per 
horse-power; while the lowest rate in this country is 
£12 per horse-power. I have not the smallest doubt, 
indeed I am prepared to prove, that they can produce 
coarse domestics, drills, and every thing of that kind, 
at least lid. cheaper than we can. [Hear.] They 
have beaten us out of the India and Chinese mar- 
kets, of course they produce for all their own con- 
sumption, and, after a little while, I have little 
doubt that we shall have them introduced very large- 
ly here. [{Hear.] The last thing they will do is to 
attack the enemy in his own camp; but I am quite 
sure we shall see it by and by; of that I think there 
cannot be a doubt. The rate of wages is considera- 
bly higher there; but the great obstacle to the rapid 
spread of production in the American mills is the 
difficulty of getting more spinners. When they get 
self-acting mules, that difficulty vanishes. We must 
make up our minds to prepare for the loss of these 
markets; it is of no use to disguise the fact; it is of 
no use for any of ussaying, ‘I can hold out as long as 
my neighbor; there is nothing for it but to push the 
weaker ones to the wall.’ That is an idle and sel- 
fish way of expression, (to say no worse of it), 
which I regret too many of us have been indulging 
in. Seno! Let us take care that the strong be not 
also pushed to the wall; because we may depend 
upon it that, in production, there are stronger coun- 
tries than we are; and if we are, asa country, the 
weaker one, we shall all go to the wall together. 

[ Boston Advertiser. 











POLITICS OF THE DAY. 





MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 
From the Lexington Observer and Reporter. 

On Monday the 10th inst., agreeably to notice, Mr. 
Clay addressed one of the largest assemblages of people 
we have ever witnessed in the court house yard. We 
had the pleasure to see many of our whig friends 
from adjoining counties, drawn hither by the an- 
nouncement that the great Kentuckian would once 
more address the people upon the state of the nation. 

We have often heard Mr. Clay, but must say that 
never did he appear in our estimation, to such ad- 
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topic of national moment that he did not touch, ana 
touch with a clearness and ability that astonished 
even his old admirers. 

Mr. Clay commenced his speech by a beautify} 
acknowledgment to all parties on his Jate trip to the 
southwest for the honors they had showered upon him 
and he thought the proper place to make these ac. 
knowledgements was to the people of Fayette; where 
he lived and to whom he said he was chiefly indebted 
for whatever distinction he had acquired, or what- 
ever opportunity had been afforded to him of doing 
service to his country. 


His connection with the bank bills of the extra- 
session—his defence of himself against the charge of 
having abandoned his old views in regard to a bank— 
his reference to the twenty per cent. clause in the 
distribution act—the tariff—the bankrupt act—were 
all discussed, and all imputations upon him in regard 
to these several subjects put at rest, we suppose for. 
ever. 

We regret that we cannot present to our readers 
the whole of Mr. Clay’s speech; but there was one 
part of it, relating to the administration of the pa- 
tronage of the government, so very important as to 
require that it should be published, and we think we 
can present it in the precise language of that gentle. 
man. 


After having shown, that the present administration 
had totally abandoned the principles and the party 
which brought it into power; had identified itseif 
with the democratic party, with which it was now 
one and indivisible; and was systematically and cor- 
ruptly administering the patronage of the government 
to buy up the people of the United States, or rather 
to buy up the democratic party to the support of Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Clay proceeded to say: ‘that he had no 
hesitation to express his opinion, as an humble and 
private citizen, that no man who had any feelings of 
self-respect or honor or patriotism could take or hold 
any office. the tenure of which depended on the presi- 
dent’s will, subject to the degrading and disgraceful 
conditions which were imposed upon its possession; 
and that it would be the bounden duty of the next 
president elected, be he whig or democrat, to purify 
the public service by promptly discarding aii such 
contaminated incumbents. He hoped there were 
many, he knew there were some, now in office, who 
disdained to submit to any such disgraceful condi- 
tions, and they ought, and he doubted not would re- 
ceive just and full consideration, and be judged ac- 
cording to their capacity, honesty and fidelity to their 
country.” 


Mr. Clay went on further to say, ‘that, in his opi- 
nion, if a whig president should be elected, it would 
be his imperative duty to do ample justice, in the ad- 
ministration of the public patronage, to the great 
whig party of the country—what he verily believed 
for years had embraced a majority of the people of 
the United States. That party, for upwards of four- 
teen years, with the exception of one month, had been 
systematically proscribed and excluded from all pub- 
lic-employments. Not only from original appoint- 
ments, but, when they held office, they have been 
hurled out to make way, often for unworthy persons, 
of opposite politics. And so far is Mr. Tyler now 
pursuing this practice that he is dismissing men whom 
he put in, not only without charge, without fault, 
without any species of trial, but with a full knowledge 
that the duties of their offices have been diligently, 
honestly and faithfully executed, and putting back in 
their places men whom he had himself dismissed.— 
Every consideration of equality, of equity, and of jus- 
tice demands, said Mr. Clay, that the most full and 
complete reparation of the injuries done to the whig 
party should be hereafter made. Nor would that be 
proscription. It would be the severest rebuke of 
proscription. On the contrary, to continue in office 
men, who had been put there by the dismission of 
of other and better men, for political reasons, would 
be to sanction, consummate and perpetuate proscrip- 
tion. But if it could be regarded as proscription, who 
is to be justly reproached with beginning proscrip- 
tion in this country?” 


“No man felt more profoundly than he did, the 
evils which were likely to grow out of struggles for 
the prize of government, with the distribution of all 
its honors and offices exclusively confined to the suc- 
cessful party. He doubted whether our system coul 
long endure the consequences of such struggles. But 
he hoped that a remedy would be hereafter found, 
either in the amendment of the constitution or the 
law, to guard against these evils.” . 


Mr. Clay’s noble appeal to the whigs in conc!usion 
to stand by their cause, was, we believe responde® 
to by every whig in the vast crowd, and we doubt : 
every whig did not leave the ground with his ve 
strengthened, and his zeal renewed ten-fold in beha! 
of the glorious principles of his party, and the glori- 








vantage as on this occasion. There was scarcely a\| 


ous chief who so nobly maintains them. 
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We have the gratification to assure our friends at 
distance, that never was our distinguished neighbor 
rs qner health and spirits, and that he assures them 
his unskaken confidence in the tsiumphant issue of 
on great struggle which is shortly to come off. 
GEN. VAN RENSSELAER’S STATEMENT. 
From the N. York Commercial Advertiser. 

We invite the public attention to the statement of 
the veteran Sonomon Van Renssevaer, touching 
pis removal as post master at Albany. It will be 
seen that the general threatens a disclosure as to the 
views of Mr. Tyler, on the bank question, as ex- 

ressed by him subsequent to the decease of the la- 
mented Harrison. Captain Tyler and his guard 
must look out or they will get a worse cutting up 
than he gave to the dusky forces of Lirrte Turtte, 
at the battle of the Miamis, in 1794. ‘The old ge- 
neral never draws his sabre but with effect. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Albany, April 7th, 1843. 

My recent removal from the office of postmaster 
in this city constrains me, in justice to myself, my 
family, and friends, to publish a plain and concise 
statement of facts. 

For the present I shall not notice the vile attack 
of the Madisonian, and much Jess the Journal of 
Commerce; but I call the particular attention of the 

ublic to the following letter. Had I complied 
with their wishes I should have escaped the animad- 
version of those papers and kept my office. 

I, who have never been an agentfor any news- 
paper, and have refrained from politics during my 

resent and former appointment, to be asked to force 
twenty-three postmasters in this county to the sup- 
port of a newspaper in favor of John Tyler—and re- 

ort those who would not comply—for remova!! 

hece postmasters my friends, who aided to elect 
me twice to congress; the first time without opposi- 
tion, the second, (when opposed), by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. They ought to have known me bet- 
ter. ltreated the letter with contempt, and never 
answered it. ' 

I may as well state in this place that 1 never had 
any notice from the post office department that I 
was to be or was removed. The first intimation I 
had was from Mr. Wasson, who called about a week | 
before the close of the quarter, and showed mea 
communication from the postmaster general, inform- 
ing him that he was appointed postmaster in this, 
city, and directing him to send on the necessary bonds, 
when his commission should issue. I told Mr. W. 





that] should not give up the office unless I had di- | 
rections so to do, and advised him to apprise the | 
postmaster genera] to that effect. Late in the after-| 
noon of 31st March, the last day of the quarter, Mr. | 
Wasson received his commission, wnich he showed | 
tome. I at once determined to give up the office, | 
and did so that night, although the postmaster gene- 
ral had not condescended to write me on the sub- 
ject. When removed by Mr. Van Buren J had four- 
teen days notice to cail in my accounts and close | 
the business of my office; but on this occasion I had 
hot four hours. 


(COPY—PRIVATE. ) 
New Yerk, Feb. 15, 1843. 
Dear sin: We take the liberty of addressing you 
ona subject of some importance to the friends of 
the administration, in which we sincerely trust you 
ire disposed to aid us to the extent in your power. 
ou have no doubt received a copy of the ‘‘F lag of 
i¢ Union,” (which we have forwarded you) our 
eekly paper, published every Saturday, embracing 
° entire contents of the week of the Daily Union, 
tking 28 columns of close reading matter for the 
* price of “$1” per annum in advance, and careful- 
hailed to subscribers. Our journal is devoted to 
thadministration of John ‘I'yler, whose name is at 
Sead for the next presidency, subject to the de- 
is of a democratic national convention. We are 
desus of enlisting you in the cause, to enable us 
to ge our weekly a good and extensive circulation, | 
0 der to spread before the people the principles 
and slicy of the administration. 

‘e are twenty-three postmasters in your coun- 
ty, whom you are either acquainted, or can 
ComMMicate better than ourselves. With these 
twenthree, and such friends as they could doubt- 
less iNence, one hundred subscribers ought easily 
to be Qined for us in your county, and to accom- 
plish t we earnestly solicit your aid and exer- 
tions. + the twenty-three postmasters, on your ap- 

licatioy g private friendly manner, we do not be- 
€ve OMwould refuse, but if we are mistaken, 
would b@ad to know who itis. You being mas- 
ler of thyost important office in your county, we 
have takéthe liberty to select you to do this much 


for us ande good cause in which we are actively 
engaged. 
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One hundred subscribers in your county, at the 
low price of one dollar a year, for a paper of twen- 
ty-eight columnsof interesting matter, is certainly 
moderate enough, and we hope you will so far aid 
us by endeavoring to procure them. 

If, however, you have not the time or inclination 
to comply with the favor we solicit, please write us 
frankly to that effect, in order that we may endeavor 
to accomplish our earnest desire through some other 
channel. 

Trusting for an early reply, we remain, your 
friends, and ob’t serv’ts. 

ISAAC PHILLIPS & Co. pub’r Flag of Union. 
S. Van Rensselaer, esq., postmaster, Albany. 


When John C. Spencer visited the city last fall, 
and before he went on to Rochester to proclaim his 
own political infamy, he offered my office, unasked 
for, to Mr. Wasson. 
New York, he again met Mr. Wasson and renewed | 
the offer; letters too, franked by him, to the latter, | 
have passed through the Albany post office. 

It was my intention to treat Mr. Spencer with the 
utmost severity, but the public will not be edified by 
such a course. His insolent and arbitrary conduct 
will soon bring him down to his own level, and they 
will be as happy to get rid of him at Washington, 
as they were rejoiced in the public offices in this city. 

At a proper time | will show, without the fear of 
contradiction, that Mr. Tyler, when he first arrived 
at Washington to assume the reins of government, 
was decidedly and unequivocaily in favor of the char- 
ter of a United States bank, the proofs of which are 
in my hands; a statement of the remarks of Mr. 
Tyler on that subject was drawn up by a gentleman 
now abroad. It was left with me to be used to de- 
fend myself, if assailed, as I have been, by the act- 
ing president. Butit was not to be made public on 
any other occasion. In support of that statement 
my oath will be affixed. 





I shall further show who nominated him at Har- | 


SOL. VAN RENSSELAER. 

Mr. Spencer, in a letter tothe editor of a New 
York newspaper, denies that he ever, at Albany, of- | 
fered the post office, unasked, to Mr. Wasson. 

General Van Rensselear replies at considerable 
Jength. In his communication, he says: 

“Wary card—careful denial! The statement in- 
cluded the city of New York, as well as Albany, and 
whether Mr. S. took the initialive, and volunteered the 
offer, or some third person was employed as a go be- 


risburgh. 


tween at Albany or New York,or ina steamboat, | 


or elsewhere, in oral conference, face to face, or by 
letter, are all really immaterial circumstances, nei- 
ther of them being essential to the substance of the 
statement; and the card, in strict reference to any 
one of them, may be liferally and formally true, and 
yet in spirit and design grossly false. If Mr. S. did 
not proffer his aid ‘‘unasked,”’ was he first asked, and. 
did he then make the pledge of his powerful aid? 


And if this was so,does it mend the matter much? 


When he denies having volunteered his services at | 
llbany, does he mean to admit that the tender was 
made in New York, or in a steamboat? 

“If, in either of these modes, or in any other, it 


came to be understood between Spencer and Mr. | Voted against Mr. Van Buren. 


Wasson, thatthe former was to aid the latter inob- | 
taining the appointment of postmaster in this city, | 
then the card would be only a paltry equivocation; 
and the statement made to me by Gen. Humphrey | 
would still be substantially true—as I fully believed | 
it to be when I first heard it from his lips in the post | 
office, and as I now believe it to be, notwithstanding | 
the card; for, knowing John C. Spencer as I do, it is 
impossible for me to place the smallest reliance on 


his uncorroborated declarations, or to repose one | C&Ssary at present. : 
i tic national convention will not be held until May, 


particle of faith in his veracity. 

“But there are other communications from Mr. 
Spencer, and longer ones than his card. I mean his 
letters to Mr. Wasson. They could not have related 
to any but political topics. Let them be published. 
They might throw much useful light on the precise 
manner in which the card should be understood. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Louisiana. A meetingof the democratic members 
of the senate and house of representatives was held 
in the senate chamber on the 3d inst, at which a pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted, declaring their 
sentiments touching the assembly and organization 
of the national convention. ‘The following are the 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That a democratic National convention 
should meet in the month of May, 1844. 

Resolved, That the democratic party of each state 
should be represented in convention by delegates cor- 
responding in number with the electors to which such 
state is entitied in the presidential election and that 
in the nomination of president, the delegates should 
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Resolved. That a convention assembled at such 
time and constituted in such a manner will have the 
confidence of the democratic party of Louisiana and 
its nominee for the presidency receive its undivided 
support, 

Resolved, That the several parishes of the state are 
requested to appoint delegates to a state convention, 
in proportion to their representation in the state le- 
gislature, to meet on the 8th of January next at the 
city of New Orleans, with power to appoint delega- 
tes to the national convention. 





From the Philadelphia American Sentinel, of April 2. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION— 
NEW YORK. 

The democratic members of the legislature of 
New York held a caucus on Monday evening last, at 


On his return to the city of | Albany, and passed resolutions in favor of holding a 


national convention at Baltimore on the 4th Monday 
of November next, as recommended by the demo- 
cratic conventions of Tennessee, Missouri, and Vir- 
ginia. ‘They also recommended Mr. Van Buren as 
/a candidate for the presidency, believing him to be 
the choice of the democracy of New York. 
It is to be regretted, that the democratic legisla- 
tors of New York should have recommended the 
4th Monday of November next as the time of meet- 
ing of the convention, as it is now reduced to a cer- 
tainty that no general convention of the party will 
be held at that time—the democrats of ten states, viz: 
'Maryland, South Carolina, Michigan, Kentuelry, 
| Loatetane, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Alabama and Mississippi, and thedemocracy of New 
York city, assembled at Tammany Hall, have ex- 
| pressed their decided preference for May, 1844, and 
the legislatures of the other states having adjourned 
| without adopting the necessary measures preparato- 
_ry to holding a convention in November next, have 
| therefore virtually left it to be determined at their 
next session. It may, therefore, be regarded as set- 
| tled, that the democratic national convention will not 





‘be held in November next, but will be held in May, 


1844. 

In Pennsylvania, the democratic party will be bu- 
sily engaged in their congressional elections. Of 
course, “the presidential question” will necessarily 
create much disturbance among the candidates, 
which should by all means be carefully avoided. By 
blending the election of presidential delegates with 
our congressional elections, the party here would 
have much to fear. 

It hardly becomes the democrats of New York, 
‘that at the Jast election Jost their presidential candi- 
date, toname tothe party, when or where the na- 
tional convention should assemble. It is true, this 
caucus of New York adds, that the democrats of 
Tennessee have designated the same day. It would 
not however, be improper to remark, that Tennessee 
did not give her electoral vote to the candidate of 
New York, at the last election. Jt would be well 
for both of these states to look to the democrats of 
the other commonwealths, and follow in their foot- 
steps. 


| ‘There were nineteen states out of twenty-five that 


New York belonged 
to the nineteen. She ought not, therefore, to be 
pushing herself forward to dictate to the other states 
where or at what time the democratic national con- 
vention should assemble. Indeed it would not ex- 
cite our special wonder if New Hampshire should 
give a larger vote to the next democratic candidate 
for the presidency, than both New York and Ten- 
nessee. 

We might extend this article, but deem it unne- 
We repeat, that the democra- 


1844; that is settled beyond a question. 





JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The Indiana Van Buren cofvention, through a 
committee appointed for the purpose, on the 8th of 
January last, propounded a series of interrogatories 
to the several Van Buren candidates for the presi- 
dency, to which all of them replied but Mr. Van Bu- 
ren—his answer, says the chairman of the commit- 
tee, ‘having been delayed by some unknown cause.”’— 
The “unknown cause,” however, of his failure to 
answer is very apparant to those who understand his 
wily disposition. One of the questions proposed, re- 
ferred to the action of the national convention, as to 
whether these gentlemen were willing to abide the 
decision of the convention in.the choice of a candi- 
date. We subjoin that portion of Mr. Calhoun’s let- 
ter (and it constitutes the half of it, as though he at- 
tached more importance to it than all besides,) which 
replies to this question. It will be seen that he as- 
sumes the ground uniformly taken by his friends, 
that the convention must be organized ina particular 
manner, end not sit before next spring. 





vote per capita. 


(Lex. Intelligencer, 4pril 18. 
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“The fifth and last question is, whether [ will | starting point, and the highlands as defined in thein-!in it a reference to the copy of Mitchell! 


abide by the decision of a national convention of the 
democratic party, in the selection of a candidate for 
the presidency? And whether I will give my sup- 
port and influence to the election of the nominee of 
said convention, if not myself nominated by said 
convention? This question seems to assume that ] 
am a candidate, soliciting the office of president, and 
determining, by my individual judgment, the proper 
means to be adopted to secure it. it is not the light 
in which I regard myself or desire to be regarded by 
the public. My name has been presented for that 
high office by no agency or solicitation of mine; and 
it belongs to the friends who prefer me, and have 
presented my name to the people, to decide on the 
proper course to be adopted, in reference to this 
question. I have, however, no reason to doubt, but 
that they will cherfully abide by the decision of a 
convention, fuirly called, and fairly constituted; that 
would allow ample time for the full developement of pub- 
lic opinion, and would represent fully, equally, and fair- 
ly, the voice of the majority of the party.” 








NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


—_——— 








BOUNDARY MEETING. 


A very interesting meeting was held on Saturday 
evening the 15th inst. The society assembled in their 
rooms at } past 7 o’clock, but in consequence of the 
number of visitors, adjourned from the Library to the 
Chapel of the Univerity. The map which had be- 
longed to the hon. John Jay, and on which was tra- 
ced the entire boundary between the United States 
and Great Britain, with the words ‘Mr. Oswald’s 
line,» which have been established by the testimony 
of his son, the hon. William Jay, to be in Mr. Jay’s 
handwriting, was exhibited. The venerable presi- 
dent, after stating that the discovery of this map, 
which had till his death been in possession of his 
predecessor in office, the hon, Peter A. Jay, was now 
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structions, were retained in the language of the 
treaty. It therefore became extremely important to 
ascertain where the source of St. John, which was 
this northwest angle of Nova Scotia, was situated. 
On Mitchell’s map a westerly or southwesterly 
branch is marked as the St. John, where there is 
another river laid down, running apparently almost 
on a due north and south course from it, and uniting 
with the main river at the point where the due north 
line from the St. Croix would intersect the St. John. 
The source of this river is marked on the map as 
the Nipissigouche Jake, and the river was undoubt- 
edly intended for the Madawaska, which we are in- 
formed by Professor Renwick was in the late survey 
ascertained from its depth of water to have the best 
claim to be deemed the main St. John. At the 
Nipissigouche lake on Mitchell’s map, that is to say, 
at the source of the Madawaska, does Mr. Oswald’s 
line on Mr. Jay’s map, place the source of the St. 
John, which in the instructions of the old congress 
is identical with the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 


The English in their arguments had always con- 
tended that as the St. John, referring to the west- 
ern branch, would have given us much less territory 
than that which we claimed after the boundary had 
been altered to the St. Croix, for the purpose of re- 
stricting our limits; and as the highlands, on which 
the source of the St. John’s was placed, according 
to them, was far south of our line, it was impossible, 
whatever might have been the language of the trea- 
ty that the negotiators could have intended the “high- 
lands” near the St. Lawrence. The recent discove- 
ry, by showing beyond controversy the entire con- 
sistency between the two lines, and which north of 
the place, where the line from the St. Croix crosses 
the St. John’s on Mitchell’s map, are identical, takes 
away the only possible doubt, of which, by a refer- 
ence to the transactions of the day, the matter was 
susceptible. Had Mr. Jay’s map, with the line of 
Mr. Oswald at the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 





rincipally important, the boundary question having 
cas definitively disposed of, as a set off to the map 
of Dr. Franklin, supposed to have been discovered 
in Paris, and of which it has been attempted by the 
English press to make a use prejudicial to the frank 
dealing of the United States. He then made a num- 
ber of preliminary remarks requisite to a full under- 
standing of the bearing of the map, by presenting 
the points which had been at issue in the controver- 
sy. Our limits will not enable us to follow in detail 
the statements of this elaborate argument, part of 
which was read by the secretary, Mr. John Jay; but 
we will endeavor to show succinctly the value of 
the map by a few observations, in which any of our 
readers, who can conveniently refer to Mitchell’s 
map, or the official map A, appended to Mr. Galla- 
tin’s work on the northeastern boundary, published 
in 1840, or to the New York Review, for January, 
1841, may follow us, and which we shall endeavor 
to make generally intelligible. 
which the treaty of 1783 was ultimately made, were 
drawn up by the old congress as early as 1779, 
though a discretion was afterwards given to the 
commissioners to make some variations; still, how- 
ever, conforming to the spirit of the projet. By 
these instructions the line, as in the treaty, 1s made 
to commence at ‘‘the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia; but the definition of that angle, which is given 


in the latter case, is, for obvious reasons, as will | 


hereafter appear, omitted in the former. In both 
cases, however, the line is drawn from “the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia,” ‘along the highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the 


The instructions by | 


delineated as it is, been before the king of the Ne- 
| therlands, no one, who will take the trouble to pe- 
/ruse that award, can for a moment doubt that a deci- 


- a 
ens ame 


8 map 
which had been used at Paris. That on making in 
quiry for it, one was delivered to him by the chief 
clerk of the state department, who told him that it 
had always been considered as the map; but as he 
could not get full evidence as to the manner of its 
being deposited there, he did not consider it proved 
to be the identical map, and therefore refrained from 
adducing it in evidence. But how much stronger 
was the evidence as to this map than of the socalled 
Franklin map? It is useless to add that the line on 
this map was in strict accordance with the claims as 
asserted by the United States. 


On the charge of bad faith on the part of the 
American government, in not adducing this map at 
the late negotiation, Mr. Gallatin said that he was 
not there to defend the secretary of state, but that 
he well knew that under the same circumstances he 
should not have produced it. That with him, it had 
not, in the slightest degree affected his conviction of 
the goodness of our cause. But that in no event 
would he have produced it. Great Britain had had 
the benefit of all our public documents bearing on 
the subject. Every thing in the department of state 
from the treaty of peace till 1826, had been given to 
the world, and most freely did the English use the 
information, while they had ever refused to give us 
access to any papers on the subject within their pe- 
culiar control. He might have added that the only 
arguments which the late special minister had deign- 
ed to adduce, in support of his pretensions, were ex- 
clusively founded on suggestions, or supposed con- 
cessions, made by American functionaries in their 
communications, to their own government, and which 
according to the usage of other nations, would have 
been kept inviolably secret. 


Mr. Gallatin having finished the reading of his pa- 
per, the vice president (Mr. W. B. Lawrence) after 
referring to the conclusiveness of our claims, as pre- 
sented both by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Webster, found. 
ed on the treaty language, and commented on the 
effect which the production of a document showing, 
beyond controversy, the contemperaneous exposition 
of the: parties, might have had, by increasing the 





‘sion in our favor would have been rendered. Mr. 
Gallatin explained the error in the longitude on 
| Mitehell’s map, by which the places near the St. 
| Lawrence were made not to bear the proper distan- 
|ces east or west of Greenwich, as compared with 
those on the Atlantic, and from which it resulted, 
|that the Nipissigouche of Mitchell, or the source of 
the Madawaska, (the St. John’s of Mr. Oswald) was 
placed 45 miles east of its true position: but this 
fact is immaterial, as the eastern boundary was re- 
moved to the St. Croix, in determining what were 
the highlands intended, as well by Mr. Oswald as 
| pointed out by the treaty. As was noticed by Mr. 
| Lawrence, in the course of the proceedings of the 
}evening, this geographical error, however, gave 
Lord Ashburton an apology for treating with levity 
the assertion of the Maine commissioners as to the 
source of the St. John contemplated in the original 
| projet, which, had they possessed Mr. Jay’s map, 
| they could have maintained beyond all power of re- 
futation. 

Mr. Gallatin, after disposing of Mr. Jay’s map, 
and alluding to the fact that the most unwearied in- 
dustry had not enabled him to find any English maps 
adverse to our claims, either between 17€3, when 
the southern boundaries of Quebec were established, 





| troversy,—referred to the map supposed to be traced 


river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 4t-|by Dr. Franklin, and recently discovered in Paris. 


lanéic.”” 


The language in both cases is identical. In the 


treaty, the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, the start- 


ing point, is defined as “that angle, which is formed 
hy a line drawn due‘’north from the source of the St. 


Croix to the highlands,” whereas in the instructions 
it is fixed at that point of the highlands which is the 
source of the St. John; the eastern boundary being 
“‘a line to be drawn along the middle of St. John’s 
river, from its source to its mouth in the bay of 
Fundy.” These instructions were put into the form 
of provisional articles, in October, 1782, by Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Jay, who were the only American 
commissioners then in Paris, and by Mr. Oswald on 
the part of Great Britain, subject to the considera- 
tion of the English government, by whom they were 
rejected; and the line traced on Mr. Jay’s map is in 
conformity with this preliminary arrangement, be- 
ing carried along the whole boundary between the 
dominions of the two countries, and which was !ike- 
wise afterwards altered elsewhere, so as considera- 
bly to restrict our limits on the side of the great 
The line was subsequently changed on the 
eastern boundary from the St. John to the St. Croix, 
but both the northwest angle of Nova Scotia as the 


lakes. 


| apochryphal. 


Canada as far south as possible. 


by Mr. Folsom. 





which we contended to be identical with the north-| , 
ern boundaries of the United States, and 1783, or | treaty. I am pleased to say that the map which no 
between that time and commencement of this con- | hangs over your head, appears to be proved beyoy 


| This he was disposed, on many accounts, to treat as | - : f 
Its connection with the note to Count | bears leads to inferences of some importance. 

Vergennes is far from being established; but suppos- 
ing it to have been sent by Franklin, it is scarcely 
possible, nor is at all in accordance with the manner 
in which public business is transacted, that it was 
mechanically traced by him. His attention, if it had 
been traced by his secretary, could only have been 
called to that part of the boundary which was an ob- 
ject of interest to France, viz: on the side of Flori- 
da, and he may well have permitted his grandson, 
(Mr. emple Franklin,) whose accuracy, we believe, 
was in no respect remarkable, to have followed the 
old French line, in other respects, which brought 
He also referred | torial limits of the United States stood o 
to the French map of De VIsle, of 1783, in the New 
York Historical Society, which, is colored like that 
of 1763, being struck off on the same plate, and con- 
tains a dotted line, corresponding with the one claim- 
ed by England, which had been brought to his notice 


Mr. Gallatin stated that while preparing the ar- 
gument for the king of the Netherlands, he had pe- 
rvused the report of the late hon. Egbert Benson, the 
umpire under the treaty of 1794, and that he found 


difficulties of a compromise; succinctly statedthe 
great advantages which had accrued from the 
treaty, not only in securing the navigation of the St. 
| John’s, settling the title to the contested line in New 
| Hampshire, Vermont and New York, and acquiring 
| for us a large extent of territory at the northwest, 
but in extinguishing all causes of irritation between 
two great nations, and which he expressed a hope 
‘might be followed by those further treaty stipula- 
(tions, which enlightened political economy ineul- 
cates, and which would render even the tariff—that 
| prolific source of domestic contention—no longer 
| subject of discussion. Mr. Lawrence concluded by 
la requesting their distinguished guest, whom they 
were proud to recognise an associate, to present to 
| the society such remarks as he might feel at liberty 
| to communicate, on the subject which had brought 
them together. 
Mr. Webster then arose and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: 
Sir: I have felt very great satisfaction in hearing 
your dissertation on the topics connected with this 
|newly found map. I came here to be instructed, as 





] have been, by the exhibiton of your experience and) 


information on that subject and without any expec 
‘tation of being called on to say any thing about th¢ 


any other paper which has been produced, as pe 
| been before the commissioners of Paris in the y 
1782. And that fact, and the line which this 


not inferences which remove all doubts from tB® 
contested topics, they are at least ener 
far as they test other inferences drawn from sif'4" 
sources. 


I will now advert totwo or three general P45) 
which are necessary to carry with us in any feess 
of reasoning on this subject. Let us rememlj tat 
the treaty of 1783 granted nothing to the U/#tes 
no political rights, not a single privilege, not inch 
of territory. The political rights of the Uniteptates, 
asserted by the Declaration of Independenc 1775, 
stood and will always stand on that basis. 'F < l 

i eir an- 
British 












cient charters and different grants from 
crown, up to the time of the Stewarts. 
made when peace took place in 1783 beeen the 
two nations, acknowledged, not grantephe a8 
pendence of the United States, and a oe 

their independence as they then exi with the 
territories which severally belonged them as 
colonies. That which afterwards bec# 4 subject 
of dispute was the territory claimed Great Dri- 
tain and Massachusetts. It was in ger words @ 
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~ tion of boundary between Massachusetts and 
: undar ween Massachusetts an 
seg gy But 5 by the acknowledgmeni of the 
independence of the United States, England put her- 
elf in an attitude to treat with the whole United 
States, this question between England and Massachu- 
setts became a question between the United States 
and England, as the treaty making power became by 
the constitution, vested in the government of the 
United States. The question then was, what was 
the boundary between Massachusetts and Nova Sco- 
tia. Nova Scotia did not join in the declaration of 
independence or separate herself from the mother 
country, and the question was what was the bounda- 
ry between her and Massachusetts. In order to the 
better understanding of that question, we must go 
pack to the history of political occurrences on this 
continent. One of those was the war of 1756, 
which brought on a general conflict on this conti- 
nent between France, Spain, and England. Prior to 
that war France was possessed of Canada, and Spain 
of Florida. Atthe peace of 1763 made at Paris, 
and by the treaty growing out of it, the Canadian 
territory and Florida, were ceded by France and 
Spain to Great Britain. Other conquests were also 
made by Great Britain in the West Indies, and the 
British ministry by a proclamation, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober in that year, defined the boundaries of those 
colonies, which she acquired from France. It may 
now be sufficient to say that in the proclamations 
of 1763, defining and settling the boundaries of the 
newly acquired territory of Canada or Quebec, 
the British government asserted in its derivative 
French claim, the right which Massachusetts had 
contested as against France, for thirty or forty years. 
That is, the state of Massachusetts said the line 
run along the north bank of the river St. Lawrence, 
over the highlands and down to the mouth of the 
river. 

England had never discountenanced this claim of 
Massachusetts; but when peace took place, and Eng- 
land became owner of the province of Canada, she 
described another line (Mr. Webster here described 
the line he alluded to) and Massachusetts complain- 
ed of the proclamation of 1763 as taking into Ca- 
nada, what she insisted was her right, and Mr. 
Boreland, the Massachusetts agent, told the British 
ministry that it was an invasion of the rights of 
Massachusetts. But it happened that in Maine, 
there was a territory to which the right of the crown 
was never extinguished, and there grew up a tacit 
consent between Massachusetts and the crown, that 
if the crown forbore to assert any right to this terri- 
tory within Maine, Massachusetts, would not ask to 
press her boundary to the river St. Lawrence. Un- 
der those circumstances after the peace of 1783, the 

uestion to be ascertained was, what was the boun- 
ary between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, being 
like other boundaries in new countries not ascer- 
tained. Many public documents, among which were 
the proclamations of 1763, and other proceedings of 
government were resorted to clear up this question, 
and I suppose that the object of the commissioners 
in 1783 was to ascertain what was the existing line, 
and not to run a new line, and England as possessor 
of Canada would be bound by the claims of her 
colony, and while France occupied Canada, the 
French maps without exception represent the divi- 
sional line between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, 
inexact accordance with the claim of Massachu- 
setts. It was therefore, for Massachusetts to say to 
England, you claim that territory under a title de- 
rived from France, what then is the claim of that 
country, and the object of the commissioners of 
1783 was to ascertain what the line was, as it then 
existed. 


In regard to the map, now presented to us, if it 
was laid before the commissioners, which I think it 
was, as it has a memorandum in Mr. Jay’s writing, 
connecting it with the proposition of the British min- 
ister in 1782, itis evidence thatthe N. W. angle of 
Nova Scotia and the source of the river St. John are 
identical according to this map and in Mr. Oswald’s 
proposition. How comes it then that if they were 
identical in the minds of the commissioners of that 
day, that idea was not followed up. This raises a ques- 
tion in relation to which we cannot lay down any rule 
before hand. 

The commissioners acted on the assumed accuracy 
¢ the geographical delineations of the papers before 

em. 


_ The fact is, as stated by you sir, that this delinea- 
tion of the Madawaska was erroneous. 
north and south river, as the delineator represented 
it. It should be northwest and southeast. 

Amongst the various questions which may be sup- 
posed to raise, one of them would be, if this was a 
mutual mistake founded on mutual misapprehension; 
if it was a mistake in the map, the error being mu- 
tual, must it to be corrected or were the parties to 
be bound by it, let the true course of the Madawaska 


It is not a 
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turn out what way it might? This question is not| of all, and England has noreason to complain, when 
y q p 


now important, since the question has been settled, 


but it may have its influence and be worthy of histo- 
rica] notice. In relation to these maps, it is doubtless 
a remarkab!e circumstance, that such a mass of con- | 
temporaneous maps should be comformable to the 
claim of the United States, and the remarks, which 
have been made by you Mr. President on this subject, 
are most cogent. 

The treaty made at Paris met with great opposi- 
tion in the English parliament, on the ground that 
it made a line between the United States and Great 
Britain, which line was inconvenient to the latter 
power, or, as the British minister said, it made the 
United States mistress of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Maps of the disputed territory were 
then published, which accompanied the parliamen- 
tary debates, and were under the inspection of Lord 
Shelbourne, and Mr. Oswald; and it is very extraor- 
dinary, indeed, incredible, that these maps, making 
out a case for the United States, were erroneous in 
point of fact, and yet that no one in the foreign of- 
fice, or any minister of the British government, made 
the slightest suggestion, or uttered one word against 
the accuracy of those maps. On the contrary, they 
defended the treaty on the ground afforded by the 
maps, and not on the ground that the maps were er- 
roneous. 

It is a matter of historical notoriety, that from the 
time of that treaty to this day, it was impossible to 
bring the two governments to agree on that question, 
in relation to the bounds of the treaty; and the fair im- 
port of it is, that the case was always in favor of the 
United States, and I doubt that any intelligent Eng- 
lishman would deny it. 

It never was used as an argument, that it was pos- 
sible to bring the line any where else. But there was 
an idea pressed on the king of Holland, that there 


treaty, and this lead his majesty as difficulties of 
similar character in private life induce arbitrators 
or referees to do, to split the difference, and make a 
compromise between the parties. 

The English argument in favor of the claim has 


_ always been based less on the terms of the treaty it-| 


self, than on the external considerations, and especi- first place nothing disreputable, dishonorable,or pre- 
| judicial has been done regarding the line of things, 


ally the great inconvenience of such a line of demar- 
cation, and the high improbability that England would 
ever agree to a line unnecessarily separating her own 


: provinces, and rendering the communication between 


them dependent on a foreign power. 


The treaty of Washington, or rather the negotia- 
tions which preceded them were entered into on prin- 
ciples of compromise. When the present adminis- 
tration came into power, it felt that one arbitration 
had failed, though conducted by learned, liberal, and 
competent individuals, and the government felt them- 
selves obliged to enter into another, and that it was 
necessary to refer the question to some independent 
power. But as the settlement of the question must 
turn on a compromise, it was thought that the par- 
ties themselves might settle the difficulty without re- 
fering it to a third power. It was in that spirit the 
negotiations of 1842 was commenced. It was that 
spirit which actuates one neighbor who in the words 


would be between two neighboring farmers be- 
tween whose lands runsa line, inconvenient to 
one or both of them, and in difficulties which in 
such cases in private life must be settled not on a 
principle of taking all and yielding nothing, but on 


orat least I trust, that your judgment and that of 
the country, will ultimately be that the arrangement 
made in this case was unobjectionable. For in the 
first place, I will maintain that Maine and Massachu- 
setts are better off this day, than if lord Ashburton 
signed a quit claim of the whole land in dispute, and 
went back to London without signing any treaty, for 
they have got more from the navigation of the St. 
Johns and other parts, than the value of all the ter- 
ritory we gave up in return for them, north of the 
St. Johns. And as to the United States, if we may 


intellgent men who understood the question, and 
looking at the map, a great and desirable object was 
attained for the United States, and New York in par- 
ticular, by the settlement of that question. But 
though those objects have been gained, it does not 
follow because they are highly advantageous to the 
United States, that it must be disadvantageous or dis- 
honorable to the other party, in the treaty. By no 
means. It would evince a mean and narrow spirit, 
to think that nothing can be gained on one side with- 
out so much being Jost on the other. In such ar- 
rangements as the one in question, provision should 





existed difficulties in ascertaining the meaning of the | 











trust to the highest parties, judgment, and to that of 


she has obtained «!] she wanted, and gota good line 
of communication between her provinces. Who 
thea has to complain. Maine and Massachusetts by 
the unanimous vote of their agents adopted the trea- 
ty; the English government ratified it—and how far 
the United States has benefitted by this treaty, let 
the vote of both houses of congress decide, who vave 
a greater majority in favor of it than was ever civen 
for any other treaty. 

With respect to the publication of Featherston- 
haugh and the articles in the London press, about 
the Paris map, I hope no ene supposes that so far as 
the government of the United States are concerned, 
that all those things are exciting any great sensation 
at Washington. (A laugh.) 


Acting on the principle that there must be a new 
arbitration, unless it was cut off by some compro- 
mise, the government: thought it their duty to ask 
the two states to take part in the negotiation, assur- 
ing them that no line of boundary would be agreed 
on without their consent to all the stipulations in re- 
lation to it, and the two states agreed to take part in 
it, with the stipulation that their commissioners, 
should be unanimous. Under those circumstances, 
it was the duty of the United States to lay before 
them all and every information they had on the sub- 
ject, and the public offices were ransacked and every 
treaty or document which could be discovered was 
presented before them, and amongst others, that in 
relation to the treaty at Paris. If it had any tenden- 
cy to alter their views on the subject, it was before 
them for their consideration; and with all other doc- 
uments, which could be obtained, was put in their 
possession to guide and govern them in discharging 
their duties. But I confess I did not think it my 
duty to tell lord Ashburton that I had a piece of 
doubtful testimony, which, if it could make out any 
thing, would make in prejudice of our claims.— 
(Loud applause.) 

I will not at present make any further remarks, 
as I had no expectation of being called on to address 
you this evening, on a subject, in regard to which I 
am placed in rather a delicate situation. I rest sa- 
tisfied with the judgment of the country that, in the 


that a fair honorable disposition was manifested 
throughout the entire negotiation, by the government, 
in which [ had some agency, to end a controversy, 
which had disturbed the country for fifty years, and 
often with the effect of agitating the commercial in- 
tercourse of the country, and spreading distrust 
amongst men having dealings with each other. 


The thanks of the society were then unanimously 
tendered, the question being put by the vice presi- 
dent, to the president and to Mr. Webster, and they 
were requested to furnish copies of their remarks for 
publication, and the society adjourned. 
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AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS. 
The London Morning Herald of December 20, 


of scripture, says “Let us agree with our neighbor} 1842, contains a letter from one of our townsmen, 
while we are yet in the way with him.” The negotia-| which from its tone and initials, we may readily pre- 
tion was entered into in a similar spirit to what it| sume to be Mr. Elliott Cresson. 


Jt was our intention 
to have published it at an earlier day, but as the ex- 


| pressed determination of sir Robert Peel has been 
| promulgated not to recede from his position on the 
| corn-law question—the whole subjects embraced in 


the letter become of renewed and absorbing interest. 


the principle of mutually conveniencing both parties, Mr. Cresson, dufing his Jate European visit has had 
alike fair, honorable and equitable to each. I believe, | an opportunity of studying the comparative merits 
|of the two systems claimed by England and the 
United States, in reference to a tariff, and is conse- 
‘quently prepared to expose the one-sided policy of 
‘the former. 
‘column, and ask for it a candid perusal—it has the 


We have placed his letter in another 


true American tone, and contains much important 
|information. It places the question of American in- 
| debtedness in a fair light, and affords the most con- 
vincing arguments backed up by statistical facts, that 
/reciprocity must be resorted to and maintained as 
| the only means of protecting our country from the 
overbearing tariff exactions of our great European 
‘rival. The subject matter of this letter, opens a 
wide field for thought and comment, but we leave it 
to the reader, with an assurance that every one will 
rise from its perusal, more fully convinced of the ne- 


| cessity of our protective system, and of the stability 


of our own interval resources. [ Phil. Sentinel. 
From the London Morning Herald. 
“ Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1842. 
“T observe, with great regret, the hostile tone as- 
sumed by the British press against our tariff. We 
admitted their linens, silks, stuffs, and R. R. iron 
duty free; and when from the excess of this one- 





be mad@ for the mutual advantage and convenience | sided commerce (they excluding all the products of 
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all the free states, their best customers) we were} ner of manufacturing, the quality of the article is, 
unable to pay our debts, there were no limits to Eng-| far superior, although ata reduced price. At Fro- 
lish indignation. Now that our government, not| vidence, a company, witha capital of $150,000, man- 
permitted to borrow a dollar in the English market,| ufacture 2000 gross of screws per day, using 600 
is to resort to a tarilf averaging 30 or 40 per cent. to| tons of American iron per annum, and giving em- 
meet its pressing wants, the clamour is equally great. | ployment to 50 men, 50 boys, and 200 females. This 
They cry out that we ought to “reciprocate” the free | article is very superior, and from its extension will 
trade system. But how is the fact? Our pork, ba-| soon supply the home market, A large sum is now 
con, beef, &c. are admitted at a duty of 100 to a 150/| saved each year in locks, hinges, tools, and cutlery, 
per cent. on the Cincinnati and New Orleans prices. | not only in keeping down the heavy balance accu- 
Our flour and maize are effectually excluded by sir} mulating against us by the operation of the illiberal 
Robert’s sliding scale. In August, when I was in! policy of England, but by obtaining far better 
London, the duty on maize (9) was 200 per cent. on | articles than those shipped by ‘Brummagem.’ Nor 
its valuein the west, where it 1s chiefly grown. To! has the south been entirely unmindful of the loud 
reciprocrate with them we ought to double our pre-| denunciations fulminated against her by your aboli- 
sent duties, and then would scarcely reach up to their | tionists,and by Clarkeson & Co’s threat that in five 
‘liberal tariff.” Let Britain be assured that by open-| years not a pound of southern cotton should find a 
ing a market to the production of our free states, as| market in England. Wisely anticipating that peri- 
she does to the great staple of the south, the dispo-| od, they have been erecting manufactories of cotton 
sition of our population to consume her products to! and hemp in all the slave states, and some of their 
the full extent of their means of payment would not! goods are in high repute in the northern and middle 
only render our tariff no real injury to the largest, states. By these domestic supplies, and the strong 
legitimate intercourse with her; but by the very fact! hold those of cotton, wool, and iron have taken in 
that it allows some branches of domestic industry | New England, the United States will ere long sup- 
absolutely necessary to our prosperty to live, our| ply all their own wants, unless Britain shall see the 
wants will be brought more nearly to an approxima-| necessity of relaxing her suicidal system. Mean- 
tion with our means of payment. Let her contrast| while, notwithstanding the severe pressure of the 
the vast purchase made from her by the free states, | times, our public works are slowly though steadily 
with the paltry amount she even now permits them | advancing towards completion. 


to send of their staples, and the injustice long in-| Yesterday the last link of the Richmond and 
flicted on them must be strikingly apparent. Thus | Fredericksburg rail-road was completed between the 
Pennsylvania imports 5,000,000 dollars of British |the latter place on the Potomac in lieu of the bad 
goods per annum, and is only able to send $150,000 | road so ludicrously described by Boz, thus complet- 
of her products in return! But sir Robert in his | ing the entire line between Philadelphia and | 








late speech on the corn laws, gravely alludes to the| Orleans. The same company has placed new steam 
anomalous position of affairs here in 1836, and as-| boats onthe Potomac, and a powerful ice boat to. 
serts that we cannot supply Britain when her crops | obviate the effects of occasional frosts. The rail- | 
fall short! Let us examine this position. | roads further south are slowly advancing. The cen- | 
Our population is now 17,500,000, and our wheat} tral rail-road of Georgia has just opened 154 miles | 
crop this year estimated at 110,000,000 of bushels, | to the Aconu; and from Cincinnati has just laid down | 
or more than six bushels and a quarter per head.— | 28 miles with American rails. ‘The Lehigh compa- | 
Then we have 311,000,000 bushels of maize, or near-| ny have nearly finished their line between that river | 


Jy 18 bushels more per head. Substract from this| and the Susquehanna. The New York and Erie | 
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power, for propelling a new iron works to manufac- 
ture with anthracite exclusively; and I observe that 
. number of others have recommenced active opera- 
ions. 

It is very true that when all our canvass was 
spread, and all looked tranquil, we were sudden! 
taken aback, and the ship of state is but slowly 
righting after suffering greatly in sails and spars, but 
the hull is sound as ever, and with all the advant. 
ages we possess—the exuberance of our virgin soi! 
the mineral treasures it abounds with, and a nation- 
al domain of 1,300,000,000 acres to meet our paltry 
national debt, together with ceaseless energy, nerved 
to new activity by asense of the necessity of re- 
doubled industry an economy to meet our obliga- 
tions, we neéd nothing but a sound national currency 
and a little time to become eminently prosperous.— 
Strange that Britain, with her proverbial sagacity, 
instead of aiding her best customer to become again 
a profitable customer, seems only intent on forcing 
sales—extricating the last shilling from the country, 
and needlessly adding to the panic. Many concerns, 
and many of our public works, which only needed a 
little aid to have kept afloat—paid all,—and flour- 
ished,—are now utterly and hopelessly crushed.— 
This is the more inexplicable, as there is no pressure 
in London, and money at two per cent. per annum. 
We have been greatly in fault, overrating the present 
availability of our resources. Nor has England been 
blameless herself. 


Our people were first tempted to their ruin by 
boundless credits freely offered alike to the worthy 
and unworthy; and when her corn laws—suicidal to 
herself, and unjust to us, destroyed the balance of 
trade and absorbed nine millions of her gold, it was 
impossible for us to escape the disastrous reaction 
of her own panic, which fell upon us like an ava- 
lanche, and swept all before it. In most cases the 
non-paying states merely suspended payment from 
sheer inability. Their corn and provisions were ac- 
tually excluded from the British market and were 
valueless. Had she adopted a system of wise reci- 
procity, such a state of affairs would never have 


supply of 24 bushels and a quarter for each consum-| rail-road is to have 70 miles more finished to Bing- | happened. The cry “of repudiation” has been ab- 
er, free and slave, in the United States the quantum! hampton, which is so nearly complete that the pro- surdly reiterated against us. “I'he Genesee Travel- 


of corn consumed by each free born Briton and our prietors along the line have determined to effect it 
excess will be found ample to supply every pussibie | themselves. ‘That from Boston to Buffalo, 600 miles, 
demand. Nor is this all—for by creating a demand | is now in full operation; and the short connecting 
for this surplus, the extra price it would then com-/' link between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi has 
mand will not only protect the British grower from | been recently opened. Only last week the Balti- 
a ruinous competition (burdened as our corn must, more and Ohio opened their rail-road to Cumberland 
be, by freight and charges before reaching her mar- |—178 miles being now completed. On the canal 
kets,) but, by the remuneration realized to the Ame-| hence to Baltimore, captain Stockton’s enterprise has 
rican farmer, enabled him to make larger purchases | established a line of steamers propelled by Errics- 
than ever of British fabrics. In former times, the|son’s screw, by which the price of travelling has 
difficuly of reaching the Atlantic markets precluded | been reduced from four dollars to two dollars. Thus 
our shipment of any great amount of corn or provi-| facilities for travelling and for the facilitation of 
sions. Now, our 7,000 miles of rail-roads and ca-| transportation have been greatly increased of late, 
nals afford facilities for meeting any possible de- | and with them a corresponding economy of time and 
mand, at remunerating prices. If foreign nations; money. I ought to add, that the great Wabash and 
refuse us a reciprocal commerce onthe only true | Erie canal, 230 miles in length, has opened a steam- 
basis of trade—that of a fair exchange of equiva-| boat navigation between Lake Erie and the Missis- 
Jents naturally needed, American ingenuity shar-|sippi. All these items go to show that so soon as 
pened by necessity, will find the best mode of con-| confidence revives and money hecomes once more 
verting our redundance into the means of ineeting } plentiful, we shall be in a condition either to offer a 
our every want. Thus the ruinous prices, at which | lucrative commerce to Britain on fair terms, or if 
western pork was sold has elicited a new process by | they are denied, to supply almost every want—tea 
which the lard has been successfully converted into | and coffee excepted—at home. Even wine 1s now 
oil and stearine; so that the ‘whale of the prairie’} made in considerable quantities, and one gentleman 


has rendered the whole of the ocean, the olive of| gave me agraphic sketch of his late visit to Reading, | 


Italy, and palm of Africa,no longer needful to the! where from the various vineyards, he enjoyed the 
comfort and prosperity of the west. The oil sup-| pure juice of the grape, manufactured to resemble 
plies the lamp, the locomotive, and the manufacturer, | tie principal European varieties. 
and when clarified supplants the Lucca on the table;! .4u cuatraire, the temperance reformation is advanc- 
while the stearine has banished already the sperm of | ing rapidly, and in our own city no less than three 
candles. Even tallow has been subjected to a simi-| hundred taverns and ginshops have been closed, and 
Jar process, and no one manufactory has consumed | the inmates in the alms house have equally diminished 
10,000 gallons of tallow oil, being equally usefuland| in number. The colliers on the Schuylkill have 
only one half the price of olive oil. Maize not remu-| taken “the pledge” toa great extent. Even this 
nerating the farmer at its present low price, a revo-| change must add vastly to the effective industry of 
Jution is beginning to convert the stalk of this invalu-| the nation. Do urge brother John to avail himself 
able plant into sugar and molasses. The process has | of so good a customer before it shall be too late.— 
been found very simple; andso large an amount of| Your papers threaten us with extensive smuggling; 
saccharine matter has been realized by accurate ex-| but even that resource will prove unavailing when 
periments, that it will, to a great extent supercede/ our manufactures shall mval yours in cheapness and 
the products of the cane. | excel them in quality, as many of the more substan- 
The culture and manufacture of silk is becoming} tial now do. In pigments, marbles, and metals, new 
an object of interest in various parts of the union. {discoveries are constantly being made. It is said 
I have seen a variety of ribands, velvets, hosiery, | that the most extensive beds of copper ore in the 
and figured silks for ladies’ dresses, all good of their} world have been found on the shores of Lake Huron. 
kind. Sewing silk made here is greatly preferred to| They have never been wrought till now, but a cou- 
any foreign article, and yesterday Mrs. M’Lanaham/|ple of Yankees in testing its richness recently 
told me that, although she commenced the silk bu-| brought away three tons of pigs produced by the 
siness 18 months since, entirely without capital, her| roughest smelting process. In Rhode Island also has 
success lias been so complete that if aided with very | copper been lately found. Lead exists, you know, 
moderate means, the business would be very lucra-| in any quantity, and the receipts are constantly in- 
tive, in spite of the hard times.’ Pins are now made | creasing. The new tariff is reviving the courage 
at Birmingham, Connecticut, at the rate ofa million | of the iron masters. The crane works are again in 
a-day. The head and pin are one and indivisible, | blast; and the president of the Lehigh company in- 
and by great improvements upon the European man- | formed me that they had recently sold a large water 


Jer” has given in one of your papers in London, 
| November 1, a most sensible view of the whole sub- 
ject, which ought to be widely circulated to correct 
'misapprehension and remove groundless hostility.— 
If Britain is determined to drive us from her ports, 
‘to form new tastes, and compel us to trade exclusive- 
‘ly with the continent, she cannot adopt a more effec- 
tual mode of carrying out herdesigns. She accuses 
us of being “thin skinned.” Certes, we are emi- 
‘nently indisposed to have our country treated with 
harsh invective; and if this is persisted in, whilst 
_we are denied the means of discharging our debts 
‘in the very articles she most needs, a national pride, 
stung by a sense of injustice long persisted in, will 
‘institute a strict investigation of the British tariff, 
and perchance mete out evenhanded justice by “re- 
ciprocating” its enactinents relative to our tobacco, 
corn, and provisions. 

| “Our friend, Mr. T. and family are delighted with 
‘their exchange of London for Philadelphia. They 
‘are struck with the dazzling brightness of our at- 
mosphere; the peculiar neatness of our city; the state 
‘of society; its social intercourse; the vast variety, 
‘abundance, and cheapness of provisions, rents, and 
| other essentials of comfort and luxury. The kindly 
‘intercourse of the sister countries would be much 
‘promoted if a few of our respectable and intelligent 
families, who now throng your continental towns, 
| were to spend a few years here. Our country, her 
| institutions, and people would then be better under- 
istood in the “father land.” As a specimen of the 
‘standard of rents, Mr. Coleman’s noble mansion is 
‘offered at 800 dollars (€165) per annum, taxes and 
| water rents included. Since writing the foregoing, 
‘I Jearn that Mr. Hill, of Ohio, has this year raised 
, 2,000,000 of silk worms, reeled the cocoons, and 
| 9,000 dollars affording him a profit of ten per cent, 
in working up the reeled silk. Believe me, ever truly, 

sanae “KE. C.” 

yours, 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
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DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS ON THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House or Commons, Marcu 21, 1843. 





ened motion relative to the Ashburton treaty, 9) 


taken place between the government or 





which led to that treaty; and copies or extracts of 2 





' manufactured various stiles of goods which sold for 


Lord Patmerston brought forward his long-threat- 


moving for copies of all communications which have 
plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain and of the United vpnagil 
with reference to the treaty signed at Washington e 
the 9th day of August, 1842, and to the negotiation 
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communications on the same subjects between her 
majesty ’s secretary of state and Jord Ashburton. He 
claimed the papers as necessary to complete the se- 
ies already published up to the time that he left of- 
per and as necessary to determine the relative share 
of sraise or blame to be awarded to lord Ashburton 
or the government at home. In the performance of 
public duty, he despised the insinuation that he 
meant to disturb the friendly relations between this 
country and the United States, with whom it especi- 
ally behoves us to keep on friendly terms. He en- 
tered into an historical review of the treaties and ne- 
gotiations, from 1782 and 1783 to the award of the 
king of the Netherlands, refused by the Americans. 
The American grovernment pressed the British go- 
yernment for a commission not only to report on the 
disputed territory, but finally to decide upon it, with 
ower to refer disputed points toa special commission 
consisting of three scientific men; but they annexed 
to the proposal inadmissible conditions— that the map 
of Mitchell should be acknowledged as evidence, 
though it was known to be very incorrect, and that a 
commissioner for Maine should attend the survey.— 
The British government chose to confine the negoti- 
ation to the federal government; but they sent colo- 
nel Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh as a separate 
commission to obtain information; and they ascer- 
tained in two surveys, that the British line did, and 
the American line did not, comply with the terms of 
the treaty. ‘That information, coupled with the dis- 
covery of a certain red-line map drawn by the very 
negotiators of the original treaty, and confirming 
the British claim, placed the government in 1841 in 
a situation in which none of their predecessors had 
been placed. It was then open to them to appoint 
another commission of survey, with arbitrary power 
on disputed points—another direct reference to ar- 
bitration—and the new evidence would have made it 
Jittle difficult to establish the British claim; or to ne- 
gotiate for a conventional line. Such a line might; 
have been negotiated by the British minister at | 
Washington, or the United States’ minister here, or | 
by means of a special mission. With every respect | 
for the public talents and private virtues of lord} 
Ashburton, he condemned the choice of him as a ne-| 
gotiator. Government ought to have sent a man} 
who would be heart and soul in the British cause, | 
and would have no leaning to the opponent party.— | 
But lord Ashburton was both a British and Ameri- | 








can citizen; and though he had princely possessions | 
in Engiand, he was deeply connected with America. 
Moreover, some technical experience of diplomacy 
was essential] in the business of negotiation; if such 
skill, intimate acquaintance with the people of the 
country, united with the most conciliatory man- 
ners, were the combination required, sir Charles 
Vaughan might have been fitly selected; if a title of 
peerage were required in addition to these qualifica- 





tory north of the St. Johns, declaring his conviction, dinner that other disputed points must be settled in 
that if he had exhibited the same firmness as had same spirit as the boundary question—that of une- 
been shown by the American minister, he was satis- qualified concession. In the remark of lord Ashbur- 
fied that the negotiation would have terminated in ton that Boston was “the cradle of American free- 
the establishment of the St. Johns’ boundary. He dom and independence,” spoke the American citizen 
described how the negotiation ought to have been ‘rather than the British subject. 

conducted. Lord Ashburton ought to have proceed- | 
ed upon the understanding that all that England was. 
to get must be obtained by concessions for a consi- 
deration; and there were several equivalents which 
he might have reserved for the purpose—the free na- 
vigation of the St. Johns; the country between ihe two 
branches of the Connecticut, extensively occupied 
by American citizens; Rouse’s Point; the Sugar Is- 
lands of St. George; and a great tract of four mil- 


Sir Roperr Prev indignantly commented on the 
unbecoming course taken by Lord Palmerston, who 
moved for papers which had already been refused, 
instead of moving a direct vote of censure, which 
government could meet by a direct vote of appro- 
bation, and carry it by a large majority. [Cheers.] 
Sir Robert first took up those parts of Lord Falmer- 
-ston’s speech relating to the subject of slavery; con- 
tendiag that the provision in the new treaty was a 


lion acres of metalliferous Jand. Lord Ashburton, 
in fact, went over to America with a bag of equiva- 
lents , which he found so uneasy a burden that he 
hed thrown them all at the feet of Mr. Webster; in 
short, he shot his bag without keeping one equiva- 
lent at the bottom. [Hear, hear, hear, and a laugh.] 
Mr. Webster had taken them up one by one; and first, 
he said, ‘You give us the navigation of the St. Johns 
river; we are obliged for that—it will be very useful 


tous.” And he put that surrender in his pocket, | 


never to be returned. Then he said, ‘Can you give 
us up the question of the ferry streams? It is very | 
little, but still I will pocket that.” Again, with re- 
spect to Rouse’s Point, and the long line of frontier 
belonging to it, that was a most important conces- 
sion. The American government was well aware of 
the value of Rouse’s Point, and yet it had been ten- 
dered to them without being asked for. Jn reply, 
they said they were very much obliged, and would 
take care that Great Britain did not get it again.— 
{Hear, and laughter.] Then the Sugar Island had 
been given up: America replied, the surrender was 
very kind on the partof England, who had already 
plenty of sugar islands while they before had none. 
With respect to the mineral district the noble lord 
was in like manner thanked for it; and though the 





Americans did not state it was at present of value, 
yet they calculated upon getting some rich English- 
men to lend them money to work those mines, which 
would be a great source of profit to them. All 
these things had been givenup at that stage of the 
negotiation when lord Ashburton wished to keep the 
great territory north of the St. Johns river. At the 


j end of the negotiation, the noble lord had nothing to 


offer as an equivalent; and eventually the noble lord 
was in that position that he could only say, ‘‘Draw 
up the treaty, send it tome quickly, and | will sign 
it.’ Lord Palmerston predicted that the concession 
of Rouse’s Point would necessitate the erection of 
another fort lower down the Richelieu to keep the 
Americans in check. To another part of the treaty 
there wasthe fashionable application of a sliding 
scale. Articles 9th and 2d he characterized as mak- 





tions, lord Heylesbury might well have been ap-| ing very great steps in regard to the suppression of 


pointed. Lord Ashburton, however, proceeded to his 
post; and he began with a mistuke. ‘The noble lord 
(Ashburton) complained that it was unfair that he 
should be subjected to the disadvantage of making 
tie first proposal. There was nothing unfair in re- 
quiring the noble lord to make the first proposal, even 
il it were a disadvantage to make that proposal. It was 
natural for Mr. Webster to say to the noble lord, 
“You have been sent by your country here; you have 
crossed the Atlantic, braving its gales and its storms; 
you must have something to say, [laughter;} you 
must have some proposal; ell us whatitis.” Buthe 
did not agree with the noble lord in thinlsing it a dis- 
advantage to have the first move ina negotiation, any 
more than in chess, if this move were skilfully made. 
But if thai iirst move were imprudently and unskil- 
fully made, then in negotiation, as in chess, it might 
cause the individual who made it to be checkmated, 


the slave trade—backward; and as abandoning the 
‘explicit pledge of the treaty of Ghent, that both 
parties bound themselves to the abolition o/ the slav: 

trade, substituting a valueless engagement. Here he 
‘made a digression on the abandonment of the treaty 
(of 184] by France; the delay of which he imputed 
| to personal dislike entertained by the French minis- 
| ters towards the late English ministers, and the final 
| abandonment to general Cass, the American tinis- 
|terin Paris. Lord Aberdeen’s letter to the first lord 
|of the admiralty, condemning the destruction of 
| slave barracoons on the coast of Africa, was another 
| retrograde step. He did not apprehend so much as 
|some from the 10th article of the treaty, authorizing 
| the mutual surrender of criminals; but he censured 
| the correspondence respecting the Creole case. It 
| was not a new case. Application had been made by 
| America for compensation on account of slaves li- 


fulfilment of the treaty of Ghent, not a departure 
from it. 
of office, been able to persuade the American go- 


Had Lord Palmerston, during his ten years 


vernment to agree to the right of search? Had he 
persuaded them, as Lord Ashburton had done, to.co- 
operate with England on the coast of Africa? The 
French government had undoubtedly refused to ra- 
tify the treaty; but was that owing, as Lord Palmer- 
ston had alleged, to General Cass? No, but to the 
noble Lord himself, whose Syrian policy had incens- 
ed the French against England. Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter to the admiralty only had reference to the pre- 
vention of unjustifiable attempts upon slave proper- 
ty on the coasts of countries not subject to British 
municipal law. ‘To prevent abuses in the extradi- 
tion of persons from one country, charged with hei- 
nous offences in the other—a very necessary mea- 
sure—a bill would be introduced on a future day.— 
On the subject of the slaves imported in the Creole, 
Lord Ashburton had stated, broadly and decidedly, 
that the principles of general law had affirmed the 
right of the slaves to their liberty, and had denied 
the claim of the owners to compensation; but he had 
made no stipulation, and he had reserved the subject 
for the consideration of his government. With re- 
spect to the Oregon territory it was not necessary to 
say much. ‘*We have to deal, however, with the 
American government, and not with the senate; and 
from that government we have on this subject met 
with no repulse, but we have every reason to hope 
that in the course of a few months arrangements will 
be made calculated to preclude the chance of future 
differences. If the senate ever should pass a bill 
upon the subject, it cannot take effect without the 
consent of the executive government. Such .an 
event could never be a cause of war. The execu- 
tive government have already signified to us their sen- 
timents on the subject, and I feel I am quite war- 
ranted in the statements which I have been making.”” 
He then turned to the settlement of the Maine boun- 
dary, showing that Lord Ashburton had achieved a 
settlement, where others had failed through the long 
course of sixty years. After the lapse of fifly years, 
from 1783, this government found itself in a worse 
position; for the attempted settlement by the treaty 
of Ghent was a failure. When the United States 
ha declined to accept the decision of the king of 
the Netherlands, Lord Palmerston, for three succes- 
sive years, went on, pressing those states to agree to 
that award; which would have advanced the Ameri- 
can boundary to the crest of the very hills overlook- 
ing the St. Lawrence. For those three years he had 
taken no military opinions upon this boundary; and 
now he came forward with a motion condemning 
this adjustment as dangerous to the British frontier. 


‘Lord Ashburton, it was said, had no technical skill 


in diplomacy: to be sure, he was not used to frame 
protocols; but compare what he had done with the 
acts of the late ministers in their ten years of pow- 
er, with the master mind of the noble Lord to direct 
them, and the full opportunity of employing Sir 


/Charles Vaughan, and Lord Heytesbury too, as they 


as he believed the noble lord had been. However, | berated from the Enterprise wrecked at Bermuda in 


ap ‘had not sutfered him to go and govern India. In 1838 
the noble Jord at length made a proposition, and de-| 1835, and others liberated from the Comet and En- . : 


scribed it as his ultimatum. He thouglit it ought to 
have been his ultimatum, for he ought not to have 
gone further with respect at least to the territorial 
division. Still it was unusual to make the first pro- 
position an ullimatun. This was not courteous, but 
rather offensive to the party negotiated with. It was 
the way in which a strong power negotiated with the 
weak, a conqueror with a vanquished party. It is 
Saying, ‘This is wy first word and my last; take this, 
or you shaii have nothing.” ‘This was not consistent 
with national courtesy,and it was, moreover, inexpedi- 
ent. A party negotiating was anxious to show the 
party who employed hiu: that at the end of the ne- 
gotiation he had gained something by the manner in 
which he had conducted it; and therefore he some- 
umes, even intentionally, demanded more than he 
meant to accept, that he might have a feather in his 
cap by being enabled to gain something in the end by 
this mode ot proceeding. Lord Palmerston deserib- 
€d lord Ashburton’s concession, after this ultimatum, 
of the Madawaska settlements, and a tract of terri- 


comium some years before. Compensation was al- 
lowed in the case of the earlier vessels, but refused 
in the case of the Enterprise, on the ground that 
while slavery was consistent with the municipal law 
of the country into which the slaves were brought, 
\the owners were entitled to compensation for the 
seizure of them; but when the municipal Jaw had 
refused to recognise slavery any longer, the slaves 
were simply aliens, and entitled to their freedom 
without compensation. But lord Ashburton did not 
seem to have understood this principle of law, for 
he had promised that no ‘“‘oflicious interference”’ 
should take place for the future, beyond what was 
necessary for the execution of the municipal law; 
by which promise he meant either to give to Mr. 
Webster the desired guaranty or to amuse him by a 
quibble. These were Jord Palmerston’s objections to 
the treaty; how likely it was to lead toa lasting 
peace, was shown by the new proceedings in the 
American senate to occupy the Oregon territory, and 
the declaration of lord Ashburton at a New York 








they themselves proposed a compromise by which to 
divide the disputed territory: that was the principle 
| which they then said was the most simple and just. 
**\Now I wish the house to bear in mind,” said Sir 
Robert, ‘‘what it is am laboring to prove. I want 
to show that when we came into power, it was most 
‘desirable that we should attempt to effect a concilia- 
‘tory arrangement with America at once, and with- 
‘out the loss of time and the expense of an explora- 
‘tory commission. What 1 want to’ prove is that the 
| line agreed to and settled by my noble friend is one 
| perfectly consistent with the honor of the country, and 
|one which only a few short years ago the noble lord 
| was himself anxions to adopt; and I think I have alrea- 
dy gone far to prove that our course was a wise one, 
and that, by adopting a conventional line, we took the 
course he was anxious to pursue in 1838.”’ ‘The propo- 
sition was agreed to; buta preliminary convention was 
necessary with a view to an exploratory commis- 
sion. There were projects; and counter projects but 
the attempt had no success; and in 1841, just as he 
was quitting office, he wrote a despatch to Mr. Fox, 
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full of disagreements, dissents, and refusals, but pro- 
posing a new commission of three scientific men, one 
to be recommended by Prussia, one by Sardinia, and 
one by Saxony. How did Mr. Fox, his own minister, 
receive the proposition? He said, ‘‘for God’s sake, 
if you are to have an arbitration, save us from the 
philosophers. (Laughter.) Do not send the pro- 
fessors among us.”” And Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the 
man of science consulted by the noble lord himself, 
said, ‘“‘such a commission may occupy ten years, and 
at last perhaps you may have a decision against 
you.” Thus stood the matter when Lord Palmer- 
ston left office. Mr. Webster came into office; when 
he had had time to look iuto the papers, he intimat- 
ed his willingness to settle the matter by a compro- 
mise, and was it not incumbent on the British go- 
vernment then to take that offer without delay? “J 
ask my gallant and honorable friend (Sir Howard 
Douglas) whether in 1828 he did not apprehend an 
American subject, and bring him to trial for en- 
croachments on the disputed territory, and whether 
on the very spot on which he was taken a fort was 
not erected by the authorities of Maine? (‘Hear, 
hear!” from Sir Howard Douglas.) The vast tide of 

opulation—that rapid and resistless tide whjch 
a no ebb—presses on from day to day, and each 
month that passed saw our territory further encroach- 
ed on; the dominion we had in 1828 we retained not 
in 1840; and had we postponed the settlement for 
another five years, the question would have settled 
itself by a contest for actual possession.” Sir Ro- 
bert went on to cite the authority for Sir John Har- 
vey, the governor of New Brunswick, a province 
into which the people of Maine made a sudden ir- 
ruption; and of Sir William Colebrooke, Lord Sy- 
denham, and others, proving the state of excitement 
kept up on the borders. The state of things in 1841 
was such that 22 battalions were in Canada, and 
if they had not settled the question those battalions 
would have remained there. He had heard of no 
imputations against Lord Ashburton which could 
have precluded him from being chosen for such a 
commission. It was at Lord Ashburton’s own desire 
alone that he was not called to the cabinet council; 
and it was at the earnest request of the administra- 
tion, that, disregarding private wishes and inclina- 
tions, and believing his influence might be beneficial 
for the preservation of peace, he undertook his im- 
portant mission; and it was the government, there- 
fore, not Lord Ashburton, that would be condemned, 
were condemnation considered just. Had he taken 
any basis for his negotiation but “the Dutchman’s 
line,” he must have failed. 


The Americans, Sir Robert was convinced, con- 
scientiously believed in the justice of their claims; 
and Lord Palmerston’s conduct had strengthened the 
feeling, by listening to compromise and offering to 
divide the territory. But Lord Ashburton had ef- 
fected a better arrangement than the king of Hol- 





Jand’s line. Government were anxious to arrange 
the boundary so as duly to protect the interesis of 
the North American Provinces in a military point of 
view. ‘They therefore, consulted all the most com- 
petent military authorities: Sir Howard Douglas, 
Sir James Kempt, Lord Seaton, Sir George Mur- 
ray, avd they had the aid of the duke of Wellington; 
and ne appreliended that they had sueceeded in ob- 
taining a boundary more favorable to security. As 
to the extent of the territory ceded, the new ar- 
rangement was also more favorable to this country. 
Lord Palmerston said that the division of the terri- 
tory by the king of Holland was in these proportions: | 
Three-fifths to the United States, and two-fifths only 
to Great Britain; the boundary of Lord Ashburton 
gives us a much larger exteut of territory—abort , 





. seven-tweliths to the United States, and five-twelfts | 


to Great Britain. Mr. Featherstonhaugh caiculated | 
the ditlerence in point of acres: by the award of the 
king of Holland we had but 2,600,000 acres, and the 
Americans 4,300,000 acres; and by the present divi- 
sion of territory we have about 3,400,000 acres, and 
the Americans about 3,700,000. In the U. States, 
some people made similar reproaches against Mr. 
Webster to those brought here against Lord Ash- 
burton; and, in proof, Sir Robert Feel quoted some | 
violent language in the senate by Mr. Benton, “the } 
Palmerston of the United States.” But the general 
feeling in America was favorable to it; and -he beg- 
ged the house to consider that no arrangement could 
have been permanent which had not been generally 
acceptable to the United States. There was the same 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the treaty in 
the British provinces—so nearly interested in the 
terms of the settlement. Mr. Webster had been at- 
tacked for not disclosing a red line map in his pos- 
session, which was supposed to establish the Eng- 
lish claim of boundary. He knew not why Mr 
Webster, in an affair of diplomacy, should be assail- 
ed for not revealing to his antagonist the weak points 
of his own case. But maps, after all, were little to 














be relied on as evidence in matters of this descrip-, which was also marked with a strong red line, giving 


tion. Two contemporary maps, published in Eng- | 
land, one of them by Faden, the king’s geographer, | 


the limits according to the American claim. That 
was the map by Mitchell; a map which was recog- 


another in a book which Sir Robert Peel possessed, | nised as of authority, having been brought from the 


called Beme’s Journal, gave the line exactly as the | 
Americans claimed it. And so did Mitchell’s map, 

on which was marked the American line. Of that 

map, Lord Palmerston had been in possession; but | 
Sir Robert Peel presumed he had not communicated 

it to the government of America. In truth, no line 

on any such map proved any thing for this purpose, 

unless it could be shown to have been the line adopt- 

ed by the official negotiator. Sir Robert Peel con- 

cluded by describing the decision of the house on the 

motion as substantially involving their opinion as to 

the adjustment of the specific differences between 

this country and America; calling upon them, by re- 

jecting it, to mark their opinion in favor of peace. 

He sat down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Macautery said, the British plenipotentiary’s 
letters were marked by a certain humble, cunning, 
wheedling tone. Lord Ashburton, for instance, 
urged his opposition to the last war with America as 
a reason why the United States government should 
act with confidence towards him; a most improper 
plea for the organ of the government. He, Spe 
Macautey) referred generally to the tone of the 
correspondence fora proof of his position. With 
respect to our being placed in a worse position, he 
confined himself to one point, contending that the 
8th article of the treaty establishing the indepen- 
dent American and British fleets on the coast of Af- 
rica practically surrendered the rightof seach. He 


insisted, against Sir Robert Peel, that the American | 


senate is a part of the executive power; and, in the 
senate, Mr. Rives had declared that the 8th article 
of the treaty wasso much waste paper. In fact, the 
queen had ratified the treaty in the sense that it does 
not abandon the right of visit, and the American 
president had ratified it in the sense that it does so. 
On the first day of the session Sir Robert Peel was 
obliged to rise himself in the house of commons and 
contradict what the American president had said 
about the 8th article! 
ment, though intended to promote a pacific arrange- 
ment, was more likely than any policy hitherto 
adopted by this country to cause before long a de- 
vastating war. 

Sir Howarp Dovetass entered into a brief ac- 
count of the encroachments of the United States on 
the disputed territory. When he was first appoint- 
ed governor of New Brunswick, in 1823, he at once 
felt the necessity of urging a definitive settlement of 
the boundary; and he averred that the arrangement 
had not, in the slightest degree, impaired the de- 
fence of New Brunswick. 

The debate was then adjourned at a quarter past 
past one in the morning; and on the following day 
was resumed by— 

Sir Cuarntes Naprer, who dilated upon several 
topics touched upon by the preceding speakers. To 
the 8th article of the treaty he particularly objected, 
that in pledging America to keep a squadron of eigh- 
ty guns on the coast of Africa, it did not specify the 
size of the guns; four schooners, with twenty swivel 
guns each, would form a compliance with the letter 
of the treaty. And as the right of search had not 
been distinctly recognised, he feared that, were we 
engaged ina war with another power, the first thing 


| that America would do, if we should press our own 


seamen, would be to declare war against this coun- 
try. Hesuecessively enlarged upon the concessions 


'of the Madawaska settlements, the boundary of the 


St Jonns, and Rouse’s Point. He characterised 
Lord Ashburton’s settlement as a most unwise and 
impolitic measure. 

Mr. D’Israexi next addressed the house, express- 
ing surprise that Sir Charles Napier had said noth- 
ing in iavor of the argument of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech, as, in the course of a morning visit that day 
to the noble lord, twoof the gallant officer’s horses 
had knocked down and rode over an old woman. 
The speaker, after maintaining some of the posi- 
tions which Sir Robert Peel took, explained the na- 
ture of the ‘‘red-line map,” about which so much 
had been said, having seen it at Paris. It was a map 
eighteen inches square, by D’Anville, one of the 
smallest maps that D’Anville had ever drawn. It 
was nota map of Canada, or of the disputed terri- 
tory, but a map of North America; and, consequently, 
this broad red line—(a member opposite, ‘‘strong’’) 
—well, this strong red line would itself cover and 
did cover a portion of the map equal to the disputed 
territory. {Laughter and cheers.] See what a 
small space Maine itself would occupy on a map of 
North America eighteen inches square. That was 
the map by D’Anville, but there was in England ano- 
ther map, which he supposed was the map yesterday 
referred to by the right honorable baronet at the 
head of the government, of greater dimensions, but 


The policy of the govern-| 








collection of his late majesty king George the Third 

who, it was well known, had taken a great persona} 
interest in the affairs of Canada and of North Ame. 
rica generally. Now, it might bea question whe- 
ther either of those maps had guided the negotia- 
tions; but there could be doubt which of these two 
maps was the authoritative one—which of the maps 
had been used by the American negotiators in 1789. 
He would refer to a private letter from Dr. Frank. 
lin to Mr. Livingston in 1782, not quoted by Mr, 
Sparks, printed in a work published twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. Temple, Dr. Franklin’s grandson 

which contained the whole of Dr. Franklin’s cor. 
respondence while he was in Paris. Dr. Franklin, in 
his letter says: ‘‘I am perfectly clear in my recol- 
lection that the map we used in the negotiations was 
the one drawn by Mr. Mitchell about twenty years 
ago; and that we relied much on the opinion of Mr, 
Adams, who, was concerned in the former discussion 
as to this treaty.””> Here was a clear proof that the 
map used by the negotiators at that time was not 
D’Anville’s scrubby eighteen-inch affair, but Mr, 
Mitchell’s. He defended Mr. Webster on the score 
of not having produced the ‘‘red-line’” map. As to 
the imputations which had been thrown out upon the 
American minister in this matter, as to the non-pro- 
duction of this map, and so forth, they were absurd. 
It was understood that when Lord Ashburton was 
sent out on a special mission to settle this question, it 
was to settle the question on the principles of com- 
promise and convention; and Mr. Webster very right- 
ly considered that it would be most unwise to pro- 
duce any of the old elements of misconception be- 
tween the two countries—any of the old documents 
on either side. In the course of some further ob- 
servations, he ridiculed Lord Palmerston’s boast that 
he had maintained peace for ten years, when he had 
been on the vergeof war with Russia, France, and 
America, and actually at war in the J.evant, Affgha- 
nistan, and China. 

Mr. Hawes rose to address the house, when he 
was interrupted by the speaker, whose attention had 
been called to the fact that there were not forty 
members present; when the house adjourned. 

The next day, Mr. Hume asked Lord Palmerston 
whether he had any intention of renewing the de- 
bate, which had terminated so disgracefully to that 
house? [Ministerial cheers. ] 

Lord Patmerston replied, “I beg to say that I do 
not intend to give any further notice of motion on 
the subject. |Cheers on the ministerial side.} My 
object was to have the question discussed, and I am 
quite satisfied with that which has taken place. [Re- 
newed cheers. A short pause.] By way of expla- 
nation, [ may add, that after the statement of the 
right honorable baronet at the head of the govern- 
ment, that he could not without prejudice to the pub- 
lic service, grant the papers for which I had moved, 
I could not have pressed my motion to a division.” 


Mr. Hume said, ‘then, sir, l now beg to give no- 
tice that on Friday, the 3lst instant, I shall submit 
the following resolution tothe house: ‘that the house, 
Juoking to the long-protracted negotiations between 
the government of this country and that of the U. 
States of North America as to the settlement of the 
northwestern boundary, and taking into considera- 
tion the state of our foreign relations in October, 
1841, is of*opinion that the treaty of Washington is 
alike honoracle and advantageous to each of the 
hizh coutracting parties; and that the thanks of this 
house are due to the ministers who advised, as well 
as to the right honorable Lord Ashburton, who had 
negotiated and concluded that treaty.’” [This an- 
nouncement was received with loud cheers from both 
sides of the house. | 

Subsequently, Lord Patmerston, correcting an 
error into which he had fallen on Tuesday, stated that 
Lord Ashburton was not an American citizen. 

Lord Brovenam gave notice in the house of lords 
of a similar motion to that of Mr. Hume. 

On the 3d instant, Sir R. Peel brought up some 
papers connected with the North American bounda- 
ry line. 

y Mr. Hume would again ask the right honorable 
baronet to allow his motion for a vote thanks to 
Lord Ashburton to be brought forward on Friday 
next. 

Sir R. Pex said that he could give no other assu- 
ranve upon the subject than that which he had al- 
ready given. : 

Lord J. Russeu. then rose and said that he wish- 
ed to put aquestion to the right honorable baronet, 
connected with the motion of the honorable member 
for Montrose. The honorable gentleman had given 
notice of a motion, calling upon that house to ap- 
prove of the treaty of Washington. Now, among 
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visions of that treaty was one respecting the 
ression of the slave trade on the coast of Afri- 
wr But it seemed that a different construction had 
peen placed on the article relating to that subject by 
the government of this country and the government 
f the United States—(loud cries of “hear, hear,” 
fromm the opposition benches)—and it seemed to him 
desirable that the government should distinctly 


the 


vé 


cussion of the motion of the honorable member for 
Montrose. The house was aware that with respect 
to what was called the right of visit, a correspon- 
dence had taken place between his noble friend, the 
jate secretary of state for foreign affairs, (Lord Pal- 
merston) and Mr. Stevenson, and subsequently be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Everett. In those 
apers, this right of visit was maintained both by 
rd Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, when it was 
denied, on the other hand, by Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Everett on the part of the United States. It was 
supposed that further negotiation respecting the 
question would be entered into by Lord Ashburton 
during his ate mission. After that mission had been 
concluded, there appeared in the message of the 
resident of the United States, a statement to the 
effect that the American government would not con- 
cede the right of visit, and in substance that the 8th 
article of the treaty of Washington provided other 
means, by which hereafter it would be quite unne- 
cessary t 
country. But on the first night of the session, the | 
right honorable baronet had stated,in a manner 
which gave great satisfaction to the house, that no} 
such concession had been made on the partof the 
British government. It appeared that since that 
time, the president of the United States had been! 
requested to make some statement with regard to | 
the articles interpreted in so different a manner by : 
the governments of the twocountries. In answer to | 
that request, the president had communicated pa-' 
pers, containing, among others matters, a portion of 
the despatch of Lord Aberdeen, and the president of 
the United States advanced assertions similar to! 
those he had already made respecting an abandon- | 
ment of the right in question, by the 8th article of 
the treaty of Washington. It appeared, therefore, | 
that still the greatest difference prevailed between | 
the two governments respecting that article; and a. 
very essential article it was in the treaty of Wash-| 
ington. Now he wished to ask the right honorable | 
gentleman whether, in the first place, he would be | 
ready to communicate to the house that despatch of | 
Lord Aberdeen, to which the president of the Unit- | 
ed States had referred, and also any despatches of, 
Mr. Fox, containing the two messages of the presi- | 





state their construction of the treaty, before the dis- | ject. 


ly, the rightof any maritime nation, on the exis- 
tence of just grounds for suspicion, to visit a vessel 
for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
flag she hoisted was one she had a right to exhibit. 
He proposed to lay on the table of the house the de- 
patch from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, written 
in 1841, which contained the principles by which 
her majesty’s government were guided on that sub- 
From these principles her majesty’s govern- 
ment had never departed. They had given no in- 
structions to Lord Ashburton, except such as were 
sanctioned by the principles contained in that de- 
spatch. He had stated at the opening of the session, 
that that despatch had remained without an answer; 
he thought he had said also without acknowledg- 
ment. If he had said that it remained without ac- 








knowledgment, he was wrong. There was an ac- 


nn ee a A 


are the practices of diplomatists and negotiators, [a 
laugh}—I say it is rather hard to expect that the 
negotiator on the part of the United States should 
be held bound to disclose to the diplomatist with 
whom he was in treaty all the weak parts of his 
case; and | think, therefore, that the reflections cast 
upon Mr. Webster—a gentleman of worth and ho- 
nor—are, with respect to this matter, very unjust. 
This map was, it 1s true, found in the archives of the 
foreign office at Paris, and a letter of Dr. Franklin 
was also found, having reference to some map; but 
there is no direct connection between the map so 
found and the letter of Dr. Franklin. [Hear.}] In 
general there is such a reference in the case of maps 
referred to in despatches; but there is none in this 
case. There is nothing to show that the map so 


‘found is the identical map referred to by Dr. Frank- 


knowledgment of the receipt of the despatch by ‘lin in his letter; and nothing can be more fallacious 


Mr. Everett, and the promise of an answer ata fu-| 
ture period. He would lay on the table of the house | 
the communication received from Mr. Everett, in re- | 
He was not maps in the foreign office at Paris, and we could find 
aware whether there were any other despatches | none such as that in question at first. 
\been so neglectful in former times with respect to 


were, and they could be produced without prejudice | the matter as the noble lord seems to think. We 


ply to the despatch of Lord Aberdeen. 
which it was desired that he should produce; if there 


to the public service, he would have no objection to 
their production. Ashe had said before, Lord Ash- 
burton had no right whatever to treat on the sub- 
ject of the right of visit; the government consider- 


Now the noble lord had referred to the message of 
the president of the United States. He was sorry 
that the noble lord had entered into any comment of 
the address; he thought it would have been better if 
that comment had been postponed; but as the noble 
lord had read some extracts, he must read one or 
two to counteract any unfavorable impression which 
might possibly have been created. The right hono- 
rable baronet then read an extract to the effect— 
that the detaining of a ship under fair suspicion of 
piracy, was consistent with good faith between the 
nations, and afforded no claim of indemnity to the 
owner. The universal law of nations sanctioned, 
and the common good required the existence of such 
a tule. The right under such circumstances not 
only to visit and to detain, but to search a ship was 
perfectly right, and involves neither responsibility 
nor indemnity, but, with this single exception, no na- 
tion had the right in time of peace. This was sub- 
stantively the doctrine of Great Britain herself, in 
her most official declarations, and these declarations 
might lead them to doubt whether the difference be- 
tween the two governments was one of principle. 
Not only was the right of search, properly so called, 
disclaimed by Great Britain, but even that of visit 


dentof the United States subsequent to the treaty of | was assisted with a qualification which was incon- 


Washington. And, in the second place, he wished | 


sistent with the idea of perfect right. He would not 


toask the right honorable gentleman whether any | make any comment upon that passage, but he thought 


instructions had been given to Lord Ashburton re- 
specting the question in dispute, or whether any cor- 


jit was calculated to allay any apprehensions upon 
' 


the subject. (Hear, hear.) In addition to the pre- 


respondence had taken place between him and Lord | sident’s message, he might be allowed to state that 


Aberdeen upon the subject. He wished to know 


whether there would be any objection to lay those! which had passed the senate, and the passing of 


instructions or that correspondence before the house, 
in case there were any in existence. 


the bill for the adjudication of the Oregon territory, 


which was alluded to asa matter of great impor- 


Ie !:ad asked | tance in the late debate, had not passed the legisla- 
that question that evening, because he thought it de- | ture. 


A motion discountenancing the passage of the 


sirable that the house should know, before the dis- | bill had been introduced, and the house separated ©: 


cussion upon the motion of the honorable the mem-! that motion. 


ber for Montrose, what was the construction of the 


and whether the government of the United States 


: He might also state that another bill 
had been passed, enaodling the executive government 


of Washington. He had no objection that the docu- 


article to which her majesty’s government adhered, | of the United States to give full effect to the treaty 
| 


still demands that interpretation. (Hear, hear.) 


Sir R. Pee said that the despatches from Mr. 
Fox had only reached him in the course of the day; 
but he hoped he should be able to give the noble 
lord an answer which would serve the purpose for 
wiich his purpose had been put. He found, in the 
despatches from Mr. Fox, the last message of the 
president of the United States, delivered at the lat- 
ter end of the month of February, 1843, and to 
Which message the noble lord had referred. There 
was also a despatch from Mr. Webster to the presi- 
dent of the United States, reciting, and faithfully re- 
citing the purport of the communication addressed 
by Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, which despatch was 
after the first message—the annual message—of the 
president of the United States. Of course, he would 
have no difficulty whatever in laying upon the table 
of the house an extract from the official despatch of 

r. Fox, containing the last message of the presi- 
dent to which the noble lord had referred, and also 
that communication of Mr. Webster which gave the 
substance of the communication made by lord Aber- 
deen to Mr. Fox. He would take care that the sub- 
stance of those communications should be laid on 
the table of the house at the earliest possible period. 

he noble lord then inquired with respect to the in- 
structions given by Lord Aberdeen to Lord Ashbur- 
ton, upon the subject’ of what was called the right of 


ments moved for should be laid on the table of the 
house. 
Lord Jouw Russet rose and was left speaking. 


EXTRACT FROM SIR ROBT. PEEL’S REPORTED SPEECH. 


“There is one more point on which [| must touch 
before 1 sit down. The noble lord has spoken at 
great length of a map recently discovered. [tiear, 
hear.}| He seems to think that that map so discov- 
ered affords conclusive evidence of the justice of 
the British claims. Now, sir, in the first place, let 
me observe to the noble lord, that contemporary 
maps may be—when the words of the treaty refer- 
red to by them are in themselves doubtful—they 
may be evidence of the intentions of those who fra- 
med them, but the treaty must be executed accord- 
ing to the words contained in it. [Hear, hear.] Even 
if the map were sustained by the parties, it could 
not contravene the words of the treaty; but the no- 
ble lord considers that a certain map which has been 
found in the archives of the foveign office at Paris, 
is conclusive evidence of the justness of the British 
claims. Now, sir, lam not prepared to acquiesce 
in any such assertion. Great blame has been thrown 
upon Mr. Webster with respect to this map. He 
has been charged with perfidy and want of good 
faith in not having at once disclosed to Lord Ash- 
burton the fact of his possessing this map. Now, | 





Visit as distinguished from the right of search, name- 








must say that it is rather hard, when we know what 


than relying on such maps. For let me state what 
may be said upon the other side of the question with 
respect to maps. We made inquiry about those 


We have not 


made inquiries, in 1826 and 1827, into the maps in 


_ the foreign office at Paris, for the purpose of throw- 


'ing light upon the intentions of the negotiators of 
|1783. A strict search was made for any documents 


at any such right should be asserted by this| ing the despatch to which he had referred as final. | bearing in any way upon the disputed question, but 


at that time neither letter nor map could be found. 
_However, there were afterwards discovered, by a 
gentleman engaged in writing a history of America, 
a letter and acertain map, supposed by him to be the 
map referred to in the letter. In answer to our first 
inquiry, as I have already stated, no such map could 
be discovered. The first which we received from 
the foreign office at Paris was a map framed in 1783 
by Dr. Faden, geographer to the king of England. 
On that map is inscribed, “A map of the boundary 
of the United States, as agreed to by the treaty of 
1783; by Mr. Faden, geographer to the king.” Now, 
sir, that map placed the boundary according to the 
American claim; yet it was a contemporary map, 
and it was published by the geographer to the Brit- 
ish king. There isa work, which | have here, a po- 
litical periodical of the time of 1783, called Beme’s 
Journal. It gives a full report of the debate in par- 
_jliament upon the treaty then being concluded, and, 
in order to illustrate the report, it also gives a map 
of the boundaries between the countries as then 
agreed to. That map, sir, also adopts the line claim- 
ed by the United States. On subsequent inquiry at 
Paris, we found a map, which must be the map re- 
ferred to by Mr. Jared Sparks. There is placed upon 
that map a broad red line, and that line marks out 
the boundary as claimed by the British. It is proba- 
bly a map by Mr. d’Anville, of 1746, and there can 
be no doubt but that it is the map referred to by Mr. 
Jared Sparks; but we can trace no indication of 
connection between it and the despatch of Dr. Frank- 
lin. ‘To say that they were connected is a mere un- 
founded inference. But there is still another map. 
_iiere—in this country—in the library of the late 
king—-was deposited a map, by Mitchell, of the date 
1783—that map was in the possession of the late 
king, and it was also in the possession of the noble 
lord, but te did not communicate its contents to Mr. 
_ Webster. (Hear, hear.] it is marked by a broad 
red line, and on that line is written ‘Boundary as 
|described by our negotiator, Mr. Oswald;” and that 
line follows the claim of the United States. jliear, 
hear.] ‘hat map was on an extended scale. It was 
in possession of the late king, who was particularly 
|curious in respect to geographical inquiries. On 
that map, I repeat, is placed the boundary line—that 
| claimed by the United States, and on four different 
places on that line, “Boundary as described by Os- 
wald.”” [Hear, hear.] Now I do not say that that 
was the boundary ultimately settled by the negotia- 
tors; but nothing can be more fallacious than found- 
ing a claim upon contemporary maps, unless you can 
also prove that they were adopted by the negotia- 
tors; and when the noble lord takes it for granted, 
that if we had resorted to arbitration we should have 
been successful in obtaining our claims, I cannot 
help thinking that the matter would be open to much 
discussion. Indeed, J do not believe that that claim 
of Great Britain was well founded; that it is a claim 
which the negotiators intended toratify. I cannot 
say, either, that the inquiries which have been in- 
stituted since Mr. Sparks’ discovery have materially 
strengthened my conviction either way. I think they 
leave matters much as they were, and nothing, I 
think, can be more delusive than that the expecta- 
tion that, if referred to arbitration, the decision 
would inevitably have been given in your favor, in 
consequence of the evidence of maps, which would 
not be trusted as maps recognised by the negotiators 
themselves.” 
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Se | Messrs. Chang and Eng, the Siamese twin brothers, to officer, while she knew that Bran 
CHRONICLE. Misses Sarah and Adelaide, daughters of Mr. David | from her every ddileste vearth tase to pay her | 
Yeates, of Wilkes Co. N.C. Can this be so? band’s forfeited Dond, deserves to be record Pony al 
Arnica. Captain Dayley, brig Ceylon, arrived at Sa-|_ Cotnace Itis stated that there are six steam presses of brass and tablets of gold. | She has not only refiecied 


lem on Sunday, from Africa, reports, as we learn from 
the Register, that the barque Roderick Dhu, of Provi- 
dence, Captain Richard ‘TV. Sims, of Salem, was at Ac- 
cre, December 10, to sail for windward coast. Captain | 
Sins had been boarded by an officer of H. B. M. brig! 
Spy, and treated in a most shameful and insulting man- 
her, insomuch that Captain S. had felt bound to make a 
representation of the cuse to the British commandant of 
the station. Captain Sims’ statement was fully corro- 
borated by an English gentleman, a passenger with 
him at the time. The same officer Loarded the Ceylon 
the day after, and Captain Dayley states that he was so 
sottish in his appearance he would not invite him 
into his cabin. ‘I'he officer. however, did not wait for 
an ivitation, but when Captain D. went for his pa- 
pers as demanded, followed him into the cabin of his own 
accord. 

The Prince de Joinville had been on the coast, visited 
all the foreign stations, with which he expressed him- 
self extremely pleased, and sailed for the Brazils in Jan- 
uary. 


American Game IN THE Higuianps or Scor.anp.— 
With the last summer the wild turkey of America has 
been introduced by Charles Edward Stuart into the ro- 
mnantic island of Aigas, near the falls of Kilmorrick, in 
Ross-shire. The island being covered by wood, and 
abounding in seeds and wild herbage, offers them a lo- 
cality entirely comfortable to their natural habits, and 
they have already become perfectly naturalized, and pro- 
duced two broods of young. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE. It is stated in some of the N. 
York. papers, that Mr. Rufus Welch, of the Olympic 
circus, intends sailing from that port in a few weeks, for 
Leghorn. It is said that he will with his troop coast up 
the Mediterranean, visit Cairo, and crossing the Isthmus 
ot Suez. descend the Red Sea, visit Western and [ast- 
ern India, and push his way to China, and ere the lapse of 
eiyhteen months, exhibitan American equestrian troop 
to lis majesty the brother of the Sun and Moon, at the 
Royal Chon Chon amphitheatre at Pekin. He is now in 
the city of Baltimore. 


Wuo READS AN AMERICAN BOOK? By the packet of 
March 4, the Mesers. Harper sent to John Murray, the 
great London publisher, 1,250 copies of Stephens’ Inci- 
dents of ‘Travelin Yucatan. By the Britannia they re- 
ceived an order for 750 copies more, which were shipped 
on Thursday last, and in addition to all tHese, Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam have sent 250 copies to their house 
in London—making in all 2,250 copies. Orthe Incidents 
of 'l’ravel in Central America, London has taken nearly 
4,000 copies. 

Mr. Murray writes to the Messrs. Harper that at the 
trade sale in March, when only half a dozen sample co- 
pies had been received, he took orders for 700 copies, and 
beiween thatsale and the writing of his letter, he hac or- 
ders tor 800 more. [N. Y. Com. Adv, 

3aNK Irems. The Western Insurance and ‘T'rust 
company at Columbia, Georgia, had their bank robbed 
on the 14th instant. of $76,000 in gold and notes, by per- 
sons in disguise, who entered and secured the officers 
of the bank whilst they escaped with the booty. 





A re- 
ward ef $5,000 was offered, and four persons have been 
arrested, who have heretofore been considered of the 
first respectability. ‘Thomas C. McKean, and Jolin 
Lane Lewis, former mayor of the city, and now solici- 
tor of the circuit court; the former 1s in jail—the Jat- 
ter gave bail; J. B. Jackson aad Allen Bass the booker 
keeper of the institution, who it is said let in his acco «i- 
plices, and then suffered himself to be seized by them 
and locked up with the other officers in the vault. The 
money except about $5,000 has been recovered. 

‘he Bank of England circulation according to their 
Jast oficial weekly average had increased £360,000; de- 
posiies had increased £793,000; securities had increased 


in constant motion, so as to Supply the Bank of England, 
with the specie in exchange for silver bars and guld in- 
gots, which they send to be struck into the currency of 
the realm. And this upon an average,is upwards of 
£300,000 per week. 


Earraquake AT Porto Casetio. We learn from 
Capt. Farrell, of the brig Henrietta, that an earthquake 
occurred at Porto Cabello, on the 4th instant, atjl 
v’clock, P. M., producing great alarm among the inhab- 
itants, several of whom, for security, spent the night on 
board of the brig. ‘Though the shock was severe, no 
damage resulted to property. [Jour. of Com. 


Fint. At Newburn, N.C. on the 18th inst. 120 build- 
ings, 50 dwellings, 8 stores, 13 warehouses, and 49 other 
houses were burnt down. Luss estimated at $100,000. 


Frour, at Philadelphia $4 25; at Baltimore $4 19; at 
St. Louis $2 56 a $3; at Cincinnati $2 90. The in- 
spections at Baltimore during last week consisted of 
6,071 bbls. and 485 half bbls. 

Letiers from London as late as the 18th March say, 
that all prospect of a reduction in the corn duties, on the 
liberation of American bonded flour from the ware- 
houses is disappointed by the fairness of the weather and 
the universal accounts of favorable growing crops. This 
will be a damper upon our western and other grain grow- 
ing states. ‘he overwhelming vote in parliament against 
even enquiring asto the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
corn law of last session is decisive as to any modifica- 
tion of that law. 


BREADSTUFFS. 
1842. 1841. 
Bobls. Bush. Bbls. Bush. 
Markets. Flour. Grain. Flour. Grain. 


New York insp. 1,940,380 2,735,218 — —_ 
648,686 1,427,032 


Buffalo, shipm’ts, 640,277 1,623,858 

Clevelnd, arriv'ls, 492,711 1,563,445 441,025 1,844,808 
Sandusky, exp. 15,472 527,347 22,457 492,785 
Toledo, shipm’ts, 37,280 116,730 45,781 127,898 
Baltimore, insp, 558,252 —_ 623,974 — 
Providence, imp. 85,683 658,000 85,830 681,757 
Boston, imp. 609,460 2.359.482 574.733 2,437,836 
Chicago, exp. 42,419 570,740 — —_ 
Malan, exported, 5,163 400,900 4,774 233,540 
Pittsburgh, ship’d. 114,103 200,000 — — 
Monroe, ship’d. 18.340 80.055 9,302 26,249 
Calais, Me. rec’d. 10,650 47,338 — — 
Portland, Me. imp. 53,376 160,687 68,874 251,432 
Massillon, clear’d 42,406 655,377 30,224 494,306 
Maumee. exp. 7,059 47,566 _— 214,860 
Zanesville, ciear’'d 80,441 ~ ome eo 
Letroit, exp. 180,200 99,923 180,000 50,000 
Oswego, receipts 155,693 752,754 147,000 756,887 
\kron, cleared 142,848 — —_ one 
Michigan, ship’d 8,807 213,245 4,250 82,800 
Aibany, insp. 313 308 —_ _ —_ 
Canada, exp. 311,000 674,691 367,841 1,728,425 


IRON REVENUE cuTTreRS. Contracts have been enter- 
ed into tor the completion of one at Boston, and three 
at New York. One of the engines isto be made at New 
York, one at Boston,one at Philadelphia, and one at 
Buttalo. 

MiuuERismM: ‘The eventful 23d of April, 1843, was as 
delighttul a day as our spring has offered. True, quite an 
omimous discovery was made in the morning; a larger 
quantity than ever before noticed, of a substance pre- 
cisely resembling sulphur, had been deposited during tie 
rain of the night before, over our whole vicinity and was 
collected upon the margins of the small water courses. 
The minute farina of the pine forests situated within a 
few miles of us, occasionally produces this appearance 
here, but seldom to such an extent ason the dre@ed 
morning of the23d. Inthe eveiing, an April shower, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, refreshed the 





£1,135,000; and the bulhon £109,000. As compared 
with the corresponding return of last year, there Is an 
increase of £3,141,000 in the circulation, of 23,346,000 , 
in the deposites, of £266,000 in the securities, and of| 
£4,929,000 in the amount ot bullion. The average cir- 
culation in March 1842, being £16,952,000 against an; 
amount of £20,093,000 xt present; while the amount of| 


bullion now in store is £11,054,0U0 against £6,125,000 | large sum of money, and of having borrowed the sum 


in March 1842. Chinese silver included in this amount. 


Bank or Inuinots. An examination of the condition 
of the Bank of Lkinois has been made by a Mr. David 
Prickett, who was appointed the commissioner to wind 
up the affairs of the bank. Upon entering the vaults, in- 
stead ot finding specie to the amount of $307,040 as 
reported by the cashier, Mr Prickett ound but $138,000, 
Jeuving a deficit of $124,000, which the officers of the 
bank refuse tv account for. Ofcourse this development 
has produced great excitement at Shawneelown. 


Bank oF Onto. From a published statement of the 
condition of the ten banks in Ohio, for January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1543, it appears that on the first instant, 
their aggregate capital was $3,491,307; depusites $803,- 
247; due to banks 92,168; other liabilines $515,430; their 
asseis are notes and bilis discounted $3,929,374; specie 
$630,726; bank nutes $295,000; due from banks $352,- 
000; other resources $1,126,679. 


CHINESE TWINS MARRIED. ‘I'he Courier contains the 
annuuncement of the following extraordinary marriege: 


atmosphere, but the world remains yet in its orbit. 


Mississirri. The Vicksburg Whig of the Ist inst. in- 
formed us that colonel W. H. Shelton, formerly presi- 
dent of the Brandon bank, drowned himself in Pearl 
river on the preceding morning. Col. 8. was charged 
with havaing loaned the absconding treasurer, Graves, a 


from Mr. Crane. Col. S. had been an important wit- 
ness in Graves’s case, and had been a good deal con- 
cerned with him. Mr. Crane demanded the money ot 
Mr. S. His body was found a short ime afterwards.— 
Mrs. Shelton, his wife, from the moment she was in- 
jormed of his melancholy suicide, suffered the most 
acuie torment, and was never permitted to be alone un- 
til she sank in the relief of death. She expired in spasms 
A fracas oceurred growing out of this same Graves’ af- 
fair, between Mr. J. D. Freeman, atiorney general, and 
Mr. Lewis Saunders, of Natchez, in consequence of the 
former having had Mr. ‘Thomas, the father-in-law of 
Graves, arrested on the charge of being a participator in 
the defalcation. ‘The Tuscaloosa Monitor speaking of 
the return of the state’s money by Mrs. Graves, on the 
day after Shelton’s suicide, a matter of duty which 
the simplest dictate of honesty would enjoin upon a 
child, says: “ 

“We know that integrity is the proud characteristic of 
| woman, and that its exercise under the mvst trying cir- 
cumstances ig by no means rare; but the conduct of 
Mrs. Graves, afier being abandoned by her husband, 
and sharing the dishonor of his name, in voluntarily re- 


honor on her lovely sex,.but has secured for h 

enero in despite of the crime of the pean a om 
ther, a! A, 

ak pel 5 passport which will confer respectability any. 
Graves’s defalcation amounts now to $46,000. He is 


thought te have escaped to Texas in the cispuj 
negro. oa 


Navat. The U.S. ship Independence, Com. Stey 
art, arrived at Pensacola on the 8th inst. She was to 
sail again on the 17th instant for the Mexican coast 
The Pensacola Gazette of the Ith instant says ‘that 
the home squadron, at that plaee, has received Sailin 
orders. 3 fates te g 

A correspondent of the Mobile Herald, writin 
Pensacola, on the 16th instant, mentions that the ston 
sloop-of-war Magnet had just arrived there wih eX-Dre- 
sident Boyer, who lately abdicated the chief magisirac 
of Hayti,on board. He further states that two ships 
supposed to be the U. 8. ships-of-war Marion and Vin. 
cennes, were in the offing. Much dissatisfaction pre 
vailed at the navy yard on account of the non-arrival of 
the navy agent with funds for the yard. 


Porro Rico. We learn by the Susan, from Ponce 
P. R. that great numbers of armed negroes were see, 
on the borders of the island, and that the whites werein 
a cogstant state of alarm. They expected an attack 
from the blacks every hour. (N. Y. Herald. 


PoTOmac FISHERIES. The season is later than usual 
The Alexandria Gazette of the 22d quotes shad at $4 75 
a $5 per hundred; herrings $2 50 a $3 per hundred, 


SpeciE. It is stated that nine millions of dollars (round 
numbers) in specie, has reached New Orleans within the 
last six months. 

The British steamer Thames arrived at Havana with 
$384 000 in specie. 

The import of specie into Boston from January 1 
1843, to 22d ingiant, inclusive, was $3,949,739 in gold, 
and $89,520 in silver. The export during the same Des 
riod was $46,146 in gold, and $157,491 in silver. 

The Britannia brought $1,400,000 in specie. 


SreaM-Loat 1rems. The wreck of the ill-fated Erie, 
burnt eighteen months since in Lake Erie, has been 
found during the winter, by means of an ingeniously 
constructed magnet, which indicated the direction of the 
masses of iron that was sunk in her. 

The Great Wesiern ou leaving New York Jast trip 
touched the ground near Governor’s Island, and is de. 
layed a week at Liverpool to have her bottom examined, 
She is to leave for New York on the 22d, and leave N. 
York on the 18th May for Liverpool. 

The General Gaines on her passage up the Alabama, 
struck a snag on the 15th, and sunk in ten minutes. 

The barque Houma. loaded with cotton, suk on the 
14th inst. in Bayou de Glaize, ten miles above the mouth 
of the stream. 

Th® steam-boat South America, captain Brainard, 
made her passage from Albany to New York on Wed- 
nesday of last week, in 7 hours 21 minutes—over 21 
miles the hour. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says: “It is a curiosity to see 
our Steamers sometimes when full. They appear often 
asif they were made forthe same purpose as Noahs 
| Ark. The Goddess of Liberty, ina late trip to Sr. Louis 

looked like one. She was literally covered and cram- 

med with passengers, horses, cattle, hogs, dogs, furni 
‘ure, and freight, having on board§upwards of 400 men, 
women and children, more than 60 horses and hogs, 
about 170 dozen chairs, 40 wagons and carriages, about 
400 tons freight in the steam-boat, and a freighied keel 
boat wn tow. A child was born on the passage, sevea 
pigs, and acalf! So much for einigration west.” 

Mammoth steam-boat. It is stated in the New York 
| papers that Mr. Burden, a most ingenious and enterpris- 
}ing citizen of ‘Troy, in that state, “is about to consiruct 
a steam-boat to run between the above two cities, to bé 
sit hundred feetlong. She is expected to make the trip 
from New York to ‘I'roy, 160 miles, in 5 hours!” 


Srocxs, have regularly advanced since the firs: of this 
month, evincing a renewal of confidence as well as 4 
surplus of unempluyed funds. Uniied States sixes aré 
sought at 1104, notwithstanding the European capitalisis 
a few months since refused to touch it at any price. 
Philadelphia city fives sold last week at 99}. New York 
state 7’s at 106, 6’s 106, and 5’s at 953; Pennsylvania 9's 
485, 6’s 47; Philadelphia 5’s 100. Indiana bonds 26; Iihie 
nois bonds 23; Ohio 6's 75; Kentucky 5’s 77, 6's'913. 

Even in Lurope the price of American stocks can no 
longer be kept down to the rates they have been at. It 
is obvious from various indications that capitalists there, 
are projecting some formidable operations in order 0 
make the immense amount of idie funds which they noW 
have, produce something. The last returns show that 
there is now in the bank of England, of unemployed de- 
posites, over fifty millions of dollars! and it is rapidly ac 
cumulating. ‘The Chinese silver is arriving and adding 
tothe amount. Three cargoes have already reache 
England. ‘Money,” says the London correspondent 0 
the Journal of Commerce, “is a perfect glui—one and & 
quarter, and one and one third per cent., Is coumder 
handsome for discounts on approved bills.” The ban 
of England discounts at 3 per cent., but the circulation 
is only 20 millions at present. Their usual annual div! 
dend of seven per cent. could not be made up, 








On Thursday, April 13th, were married at Wilkes 
Co. N. C., by elder Coleby Sparks, of the Baptist church, 





turning to the state this large ameunt, abstracted by its 


resorting to £5000 of the “rest.” 
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